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AFTER the showing at the Yale 

University Art :Gallery the ex- 
hibition of French contemporary re- 
ligious art settled in the Hayden Me- 
morial Library at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The paintings, stained 
glass, sculpture, and sacred vessels were 
_ shown in the Library and the architec- 
tural exhibits and tapestries in the 
lobby of the school of architecture. 
The attendance at Yale was about six 
thousand and at M.I.T. about four 
thousand. But statistics can be mis- 
leading in events of this kind. If even 
a small proportion of those attending — 
say ten percent — have been positively 
‘influenced by what they have seen, the 
exhibit can be termed a success. And 
‘only time will tell! 

The schedule arranged by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, through whose 
care this exhibition is being circulated, 
is the following: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. 
(September 23 to October 14); Norfolk 
-Museum of Arts and Sciences, Norfolk, 
Virginia (November 4 to 25); J. B. 
Speed Museum of Art, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (December 16 to January 3, 
1952); Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey (January 22 to February 
11); Philadelphia Art Alliance, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania (March 2 to 23); 
Cooper Museum for the Arts and Deco- 
ration (April g to 30). All members of 
the Society within a reasonable radius 
of each city will receive a copy of the 
catalogue and whatever further infor- 
mation is necessary to keep them up to 
date. We should deeply appreciate if 
each of our members and friends 
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would consider himself a committee of 
one to tell his friends about the ex- 
hibition and invite them to attend. In 
the meantime the article by Mr Lamont 
Moore, of the Yale University Art 
Gallery (this is the introduction which 
appears in the catalogue) and the il- 
lustrations in this issue will give our 
readers an inkling of the importance 
of this showing of contemporary re- 
ligious art in France. 


A quotation... 

‘There is no greater obstacle to the 
enjoyment of great works of art than 
our unwillingness to discard habits and 
prejudices. A painting which repre- 
sents a familiar subject in an unexpected 
way is often condemned for no better 
reason that that it does not seem right. 
The more often we have seen a story 
represented in art, the more firmly do 
we become convinced that it must 
always be represented on similar lines. 
About biblical subjects, in particular, 
feelings are apt to run high. Though 
we all know that the Scriptures tell us 
nothing about the appearance of Jesus, 
and that God Himself cannot be visu- 
alized in human form, and though we 
know that it was the artists of the past 
who first created the images we have 
become used to, many are still inclined 
to think that to depart from these 
traditional forms amounts to blasphemy. 

“As a matter of fact, it was usually 
those artists who read the scriptures 
with the greatest devotion and attention 
who tried to build up in their minds 
an entirely fresh picture of the inci- 
dents of the sacred story. They tried to 
forget all the pictures they had seen, 
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and to imagine what it must have been 
like when the Christ-child lay in the 
manger and the shepherds came to 
adore Him, or when a fisherman began 
to preach the gospel. It has happened 
time and again that such efforts of a 
great artist to read the old text with 
entirely fresh eyes have shocked and 
outraged thoughtless people.” The au- 
thor, E. H. Gombrich. The book, The 
Story of Art. 


And another .. . 

“Do not adopt all the whims of 
Pugin. Why because, when windows 
were not glazed, it was necessary to 
have curtains on each side of the altar, 
have them now? Why because, when 
men got up at midnight to say matins 
in the depth of winter, they therefore 
enclosed themselves as snugly as they 
could in the choir, have such a choir 
now walled round, and shut out by a 
screen from the public view? Let our 
churches be adapted to our wants, as 
those of ancient times were to the wants 
of those who built them. At all events 
have the church built so that all who 
attend may see the service.” The au- 
thor, John Lingard. Quoted in the 
Clergy Review, page 379, June, 1951. 


Avfallacy.. 0° 

‘With the great demands for schools 
few parishes can afford to build and 
adorn churches which would compare 
with the treasures of art and architec- 
ture found in Europe.” This is part of 
the answer of the columnist of a West- 
ern diocesan paper to the question: 
“T am writing to ask whether or not 
it is possible for lay persons to do any- 
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thing to improve standards of art in 
churches?” 

The reverend columnist evades the 
question and devotes the major part 
of his reply to the usual clichés. History 
attests that the Church was the patron 
of the arts. The Catholic Faith is a 
primary source of artistic inspiration 
in every country — and so on. Then he 
justifies his timidity by calling attention 
to ‘‘. . . several new churches edifices 
which have been built in Spanish Mis- 
sion, Tudor Gothic, and Romanesque 
styles worthy of the best tradition in 
art.” Truly the blind leading the blind! 

The answer to our trouble is much 
simpler. First, a talented architect; sec- 
ond, a careful study of the budget and 
the design of the building based on that 
budget; third, include in the original 
budget a sum necessary for “art work’’; 
fourth, style will evolve from such con- 
siderations; fifth, avoid impossible copies 
of the trappings of archaeology; sixth, 
have the will and the desire to have 
good work. 


Pax Romana . . 

A circular letter, received early in 
July, from the secretary general of Pax 
Romana, Fribourg, Switzerland (bu- 
reau of international relations of Cath- 
olic architects and artists) informs us of 
a meeting of delegates from various 
countries held July 23 to 29 in the halls 
of the old Abbey of Saint Rémy, in 
Rheims, France. 

Since it was not possible to hold an- 
other general meeting in 1951, such as 


was held in Rome in September of 
1950, the organizers of Pax Romana 
felt that this intermediate meeting would 
help delegates to discuss further certain 
resolutions offered at the Rome meeting 
in 1950: for example, to establish in 
each country a union of Catholic artists; 
to see to it that such unions keep in 
touch with all living manifestations of 
culture and art in other countries; to 
have these national unions become part 
of an international union within the 
framework of Pax Romana so that all 
might gather data, protect and spread 
the idea of the vitality of artistic en- 
deavor within the Catholic ‘“‘atmos- 
phere.” 

In view of the character which under- 
lies these Rheims meetings, two subjects 
were chosen for discussion: one for 
adults — “Christian Thought and the 
Professional Life’’; the other for students 
— “Christian Thought and Professional 
Education.” 

Our readers will be kept informed of 
any further development in these mat- 
ters, particularly any news bearing on 
a second congress of Catholic artists, 
possibly in 1952. 


In this issue we achieve a balance 
between the past and the present, al- 
though the spirit is the same. In his 
article, ‘“‘Building-Yards and Master 
Builders in the Middle Ages,’ Marcel 
Aubert reviews the methods underlying 
the building of a cathedral in those 
days and alludes to the freedom ac- 
corded the artist and the master builder. 


His closing remarks are particularly 
welcome: “Our forefathers liked truth 
outspoken and realistic, though at times 
painful to sight or hearing, even in 
their highest flights of idealism, just 
as they acknowledged the freedom of 
the artist which alone permits master- 
pieces to come to life.” And this from 
a man who is a member of the Institute 
of France, head curator of the National 
Museums, and Professor of Archaelogy 
at the Ecole Nationale des Chartes. 
“Contemporary French Religious Art,” 
by Mr Lamont Moore, associate direc- 
tor of the Yale University Art Gallery, 
is the text of his introduction to the 
catalogue of that show. The illustrations 
will give an idea of the wealth of con- 
temporary work achieved in the recent 
past. One of the artists whose work is 
shown in this exhibition, Jean Manes- 
sier, is the artist responsible for the 
windows in the church at Les Brézeux, 
France. The pastor of the church, Abbé 
Comment, tells the story. In “Mexico 
Moves a Rock,”’ Mr Robert D. Ramsey 
gives us an inkling of what is going on 
in that country. In the November, 
1947, issue of LirurGcicAL ARTs, ap- 
peared illustrations of the model of a 
church about to be built in the Phil- 
ippines. The architects were Antonin 
Raymond and L. L. Rado, of New 
York City. Now we have the story of 
the completed church and decoration 
of the building by one who was there 
and participated in the job, Miss Adé 
de Bethune. The editor continues his 
“Diary.” 


Building-Yards and Master Builders in the Middle Ages 


O LEARN how some monumental 
structure, ancient or modern, was 
built, on what schedule, with what 
means, under what direction, is one of 
the most captivating fields of artistic 
knowledge. If one asks how a mediaeval 
cathedral was erected, one does not 
merely show the pure curiosity of an 
archaeologist; the answer can afford a 
practical lesson, for many of the details 
and practices of construction in those 
days differ scarcely at all from what 
goes on to-day. 
Granting that, for the middle ages, 
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illustrated documents are rare and 
written documents — accounts, rough 
plans, estimates, agreements — even 
rarer, we yet can, by gleaning here and 
there details in the history of the Chris- 
tian world of those times, perhaps even 
more by basing ourselves upon a study 
of the remaining monuments, approxi- 
mately reconstitute the procedure. 
Here is how, according to our re- 
searches, a cathedral was built in the 
middle ages. The earlier building was 
too small, or outmoded, or —all too 
often — had been destroyed by fire, one 


of those fires so frequent during the high 
middle ages and throughout a great 
part of the romanesque period, which 
were one of the most powerful incen- 
tives pushing our mediaeval architects 
to replace the open wooden roof frame- 
works over the naves of their churches 
with heavy stone vaulting (romanesque 
architecture) and, starting in the middle 
of the twelfth century in the Isle de 
France and the Royal Domain, then all 
over France and soon over all Christen- 
dom, with vaults on ogival crossed-ribs 
—much lighter structures, counter- 
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propped by flying buttresses, which 
could be thrust higher and higher to 
span spaces wider and wider and ever 
more brightly illuminated (gothic archi- 
tecture). 

The bishop and the chapter, then, 
had decided to rebuild their cathedral; 
they gathered together the men neces- 
sary, selected a master builder, and 
provided the facilities, for the building- 
yard. The job had to be carried on in 
such fashion that services might con- 
tinue in the old building, or within such 
of its bays as remained standing, until 
such time as the new edifice should be 
sufficiently complete for the cult to be 
celebrated there. 

_ The sums of money destined to cover 
the expense were considerable: the 
bishop and chapter set aside a part of 
their revenues for this purpose; the king 
and nobility helped with their gifts; 
collections were decreed throughout the 
diocese and in neighboring dioceses — 
of all these accounts remain to us, often 
most picturesquely phrased. Some- 
times, also, as at Chartres, Saint Denis, 
and on still other jobs, especially in 
Normandy and in northern France dur- 
ing the middle and latter half of the 
twelfth century, the faithful, organized 
in confraternities, helped in the trans- 
port of the workmen’s food as well as of 
the materials required for the building: 
stone, wood, sand, lime—from the 
neighboring quarries and forests to the 
construction site. Money, however, was 
needed to purchase the quarry and trim 
the stone, to fell and square the timber, 
to prepare the lime and sand; it was 
needed for the wages of the numerous 
and highly skilled workmen indispen- 
sable for the task and the masters who 
directed their labors. Often funds were 
lacking, and the job had to be slowed 
up or even suspended for long or short 
intervals. We even know of jobs, like 
that of York Cathedral in England 
during the fifteenth century, on which 
the number of masons employed each 
year varied between seven and forty, 
according to the means available. * In- 


1In The Mediaeval Mason, a book by Douglas 
Knoop and G. P. Jones (Manchester, 1933) 
the reader will find detailed information on 
the rate of progress and the life in English 
building-yards of the middle ages. 

2 The Livre des métiers, by Etienne Boileau, 
compiled in 1258, furnishes us the by-laws of 
two corporations, that of the “stone-cutters” 
and that of the “painters and image cutters of 
Paris.” 

3 Mgr. R. Maere, Model of the Towers of the 
Church of Saint Peter at Louvain, and the Use of 
Models in Architecture, Brussels, 1936. 


sufficient financial resources alone can 
explain the long periods of time that 
were needed for the erection of the 
mediaeval cathedrals — more than a 
century for certain among them. 

The head of the building-yard is the 
master builder. A stone-cutter, which is 
to say a builder and sculptor, he had 
learned his trade as a quarryman, then 
as a stone-cutter, then as a mason. For 
six years he had been an apprentice, 
and sole apprentice to a master 2, then 
he had traveled, enriching himself by 
observation, gathering notes which he 
sometimes assembled in an album, as 
did one Villard, of Honnecourt in 
Picardy, who, during the first half of the 
thirteenth century, toured all the build- 
ing-yards then active, from Cambrai 
and Saint-Quentin to Chartres and 
Rheims, even as far as Hungary. He has 
preserved for us, in his travel notebook, 
sketches of plans, elevations, mould- 
ings, sculpture, machines and devices, as 
well as recipes of all kinds, thus giving 
us a very good idea of what was then 
the education of a master builder. 

The young master builder had cer- 
tainly already erected buildings of lesser 
import; now his task was to construct a 
great cathedral, to achieve the object of 
his dreams. 

He is the master of the building-yard, 
where have been set up the dormitories 
and dining halls for the workmen, the 
shops where they will labor, the smith- 
ies where they will sharpen their tools; 
policing is assured by the bailiffs of the 
bishop and the chapter. He must him- 
self take up residence on the job; he is 
given the use of a house, special privi- 
leges, tax-exemption, from time to time 
a robe, a pair of gloves; on occasion he 
is partially fed — he, his servant, and 
his horse — and in addition he receives 
a wage for each day of work, at a rate a 
little higher than the other craftsmen, 
as much when he is drawing sketches, 
plans, rough details, profiles, sculpture, 
as when he works with his own hands 
like one of his craftsmen; for he remains 
an artisan, he himself shapes some key- 
stone of more complex outline, some 
more difficult moulding; he himself 
finishes the great figures of the portal. 
Thus we see him depicted at his labors 
in the masons’ and the sculptors’ shops 
on the lower portions of windows at 
Chartres and Bourges Cathedrals as 
well as on burial stones; he wears gloves 
and holds the graduated rule, and near 
him we find the compass, square, and 
hammer. A certain thirteenth century 
preacher, Nicolas de Biart, in 1261 re- 


proached master builders for wandering 
around the job and giving orders in- 
stead of themselves putting their hands 
to the task, which must then have been 
the usual procedure, “and yet,’’ he adds, 
“they receive greater rewards than the 
others.” 


‘THE master builders directed all the 
craft groups; he had under his orders, 
apart from the masons and stone-cut- 
ters, the carpenters, the plumbers, the 
glaziers, the locksmiths and their respec- 
tive masters. Truly he embodied the 
soul of the cathedral. 

Before setting anything in motion, he 
presented to the bishop and the clerk of 
the “‘fabrique,”’ delegated by the chap- 
ter to follow the progress of the job and 
make disbursements, the plans, designs, 
and sometimes even a model of the pro- 
posed building. We still possess one of 
these models, dating from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, of stone, 
8m.25 high by 2m.30 wide, for the 
fagade of Saint Peter’s Church at Lou- 
vain,®? and we know that Eginhard 
made one in Charlemagne’s time, but 
above all was it in Italy that models 
were habitually made — as early as the 
thirteenth century for Santa Maria dei 
Fiori at Florence and San Petronio at 
Bologna. Alberti had one made for the 
Malatestian Temple in Rimini, and 
they seem to have been numerous dur- 
ing the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
In the other countries we know of hardly 
any earlier than the sixteenth century. 

Besides this, agreements were drawn 
up and detailed drawings prepared. 
We know one of 1284 for the Friars 
Minor of Provins, wherein every provi- 
sion is made for the construction and 
decoration. 

Once the general scheme had been 
accepted, everyone set to work under 
the direction of the master builder. At 
the quarry he selected and marked beds 
and pieces of stone, which he had cut to 
the desired measurements. In the draft- 
ing room he prepared detailed draw- 
ings, structural plans, vertical sections, 
working drawings, patterns for the 
stone cutters and sculptors, the painters 
and the stained-glass men. In the shops 
he oversaw, directed, and at need put 
his own hand to and finished the work. 
On the job itself he gave instructions to 
excavators, carpenters, and masons and 
checked the rate of progress being made 
on the great building. 

The master builder was a great per- 
sonage — usually a layman in Gothic 


times — respected, -made much.of,.to_—.. 
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whom his employers clung jealously; 
rarely indeed would they agree to let 
him go to work on another job, even for 
a few days. His name is known to us 
through inscriptions carved upon the 
walls: beneath work he presumably 
carried out in the transept, as at Notre 
Dame de Paris, on the labyrinthine 
designs set into the pavement of the 
nave, as at Amiens and at Rheims, on 
burial stones. There were Jean de 
Chelles; Pierre de Chelles, Jean Ravy, 
and Jean le Bouteiller at Notre Dame de 
Paris; Robert de Luzarche, Thomas de 
Cormont, and his son Renaut at the 
Amiens Cathedral; Pierre de Montreuil 
at Saint Germain des Prés, Saint Denis, 
Notre Dame de Paris, and the Sainte 
Chapelle; Eudes de Montreuil, Saint 
Louis’s architect; Jean d’Orbais, Gau- 
cher de Rheims, Jean le Loup, et 
Bernard de Soissons at the Rheims 
‘Cathedral, and any number of others.! 
The master builder often owned 
lands, vineyards, houses; he received 
a pension if he became disabled and 
a stipend for his old age, generally equal 
to half his wages while actively em- 
ployed, as we learn from the most 
interesting accounts preserved in Eng- 
land and published by Douglas Knoop 
and G. P. Jones in the book cited at 
the beginning of this article. He marched 
at the head of solemn processions, 
carrying the rule which was symbol of 
his profession. When he died, he was 
buried in the cathedral he had built, 
under a stone bearing a highly lauda- 
tory inscription. 

On his job, the master builder was 
absolute master, allowing no one, not 
even the bishop, to penetrate the secrets 
of his art or to become acquainted 
with the formulas he used; history re- 
calls to us examples of the mishaps 
which occurred when this rule was 
broken. He directed, advised, de- 
cided, drew the plans, working-draw- 
ings, structural details for the masons 
and carpenters, the models and designs 
for the stone-cutters and sculptors, for 
the painters and the glass-men, and, 
as we have already seen, he often took 
up hammer and chisel himself to correct 
or finish the work of those whom he 
directed, and to enable them to profit 
by the knowledge he had acquired, 
by the constant progress of an art cease- 
lessly evolving. 

The iconographic scheme was pre- 
scribed by the clerk of the “‘fabrique”; 
it was made to fit architectural require- 
ments by the master builder, and ex- 
ecuted by the sculptors. Needless to 


say, it conformed to the Church’s offi- 
cial basic teachings since, like painting, 
sculpture was a means of teaching, 
“to show those who could not read 
what they should believe.” But great 
freedom was left to the sculptor, as to 
the painter and to the stone-cutter, 
and thus it is that we can explain that 
enrichment of themes which is so 
striking over the centuries. Thus like- 
wise the freedom given the master 
builder and the masons explains the 
transformation in technique and decora- 
tion from bay to bay within a given 
building, in a ceaseless creation which 
is the very life of forms. What develop- 
ment in the presentation of this theme 
or that, for example the Adoration of 
the Magi, the Nativity, the Crucifixion, 
the Death of the Virgin, or the Last 
Judgment! What happy inventions, the 
success of which we can attribute to 
one sculptor or another, which would 
not have been possible without the 


' magnificent liberty allowed the artist in 


the realization of his task. 

A few fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury texts reveal to us the conditions 
under which our artists labored. In 
1382 the Chapter ordered the erection 
of the rood-screen in the Church of 
Sainte Madeleine at Troyes; it was 
agreed that the figures should be exe- 
cuted according to the requirements of 
the Chapter, which was to tell the artists 
what they were to depict, and the latter 
would then work freely within the limits 
given them. 

In 1425 this same church of Sainte 
Madeleine at Troyes ordered a series of 
tapestries representing the story of its 
patroness: Brother Didier, Dominican, 
furnished in writing a description of the 
scenes to the painter Jacquet, who drew 
the patterns on paper; the Dominican 
friar came to assure himself that the 
painter had remained faithful to the 
main lines of the libretto; then the artist 
put the finishing touches to his work 
and handed his design to the tapestry 
maker who, in executing the job, would 
retain his freedom as an artisan. 

When, in 1448, the Chapter of Rodez 
wished to have decorated with sculpture 
the south portal of its Cathedral, it ap- 
proached Jacques Maurel, the famous 
stone-cutter then at Rodez, and ordered 
from him, through an agreement which 
has been preserved through the ages, 
108 stone statues and statuettes, similar 
to the designs offered for the Chapter’s 
examination and which the artist had 
composed on the general themes which 
had been furnished him — probably 


drawings, perhaps even a few models, 
following a custom which seems to have 
come into existence for the sculptors 
during the fifteenth century. The “‘fab- 
rique” — meaning the representatives 
of the Chapter — which was keenly 
interested in this matter, caused stone of 
good quality to be bought for the differ- 
ent groups and statues to be carved, but 
the master retained every freedom in the 
interpretation of his designs. He was to 
leave, moreover, without having fully 
completed his work, summoned by more 
powerful masters. 


"THINGS must have taken place about 
the same way in a building-yard of the 
twelfth and thirteenth century, where a 
great number of masons and sculptors 
labored under the direction and effec- 
tive supervision of the master builder. 
Masters and workmen had the same 
training; the ablest among them was 
their chief. Once the general composi- 
tion had been prepared by the master 
builder along the lines proposed to 
him, then had been presented by him 
to the clerk of the “‘fabrique” and had 
been accepted by the bishop and chap- 
ter, each man set about his task. All 
were not equally skilful, some were 
young and some old, everything would 
not turn out equally well. In such gen- 
eral wholes as the Chartres transepts, 
the Amiens or Rheims fagades, there is 
excellent work and there is work which 


is less good. The unity of the whole was — 


insured by the master builder, but the 
hand of each artist can be recognized; 
all labored together at the same under- 
taking, yet the weaknesses of some are 
to be found side by side with the perfec- 
tion of others, the conformist tradi- 
tionalism of the old alongside the imag- 
ination and independence of the young; 
here even were fantasies and novelties 
which were acceptable to the bishop 


and chapter of those days, yet which 


seem to astonish to-day certain of those 
who admire the freedom with which are 
treated the damned in the Conques or 
the Notre Dame de Paris Last Judg- 
ments, or the extraordinary prophets in 
the south transept of Rheims Cathedral. 
And I am not alluding here to the scenes 
carved upon the gargoyles of the roof 
systems or on the choir-stall misericords, 
filled with the gusto of the people, but 


1 Apart from the volumes by Stein and by 
Madame Lefrangois-Pillion on the architects 
of the middle ages, see also V. Mortet and 
P. Deschamps, Recueil de textes relatifs a histoire 
de Parchitecture et la condition des architectes en 
France au moyen-4ge, 1911 — 1929, 2 vols. in 8vo. 
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also with a wit and delicacy which 
makes us forgive everything. 
Our forefathers liked truth outspoken 


and realistic, though at times painful to 
sight or hearing, even in their highest 
flights of idealism, just as they acknowl- 


edged the freedom of the artist which 


alone permits masterpieces to come to 
life. 


The Editor’s Diary: ITI 


EPTEMBER 21, 1950. From Chamo- 
nix to Interlaken, with four changes 
— Martigny, Brig, Spiez, and, finally, 
Interlaken — from 9.01 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
with short stops at Martigny and Spiez. 
Each change of train was a bit of a 
puzzle, due to Father Douaire’s photo- 
graphic equipment. At times, I wonder 
if we looked like a touring movie com- 
pany, and perhaps some thought that 
Sister Thomasita was about to give a 
“Come to the Stable” performance! 
But the trip was not tiresome as we had 
wonderful mountain and valley scenery 
to admire all along the way. These 
Swiss valleys are incredibly beautiful — 
a sea of green dotted with picturesque 
chalets. The Jura Hotel, opposite the 
Interlaken station, is a homey place. 
Comfortable rooms and bath, excellent 
food, and the hotel people as nice as 
can be. A welcome change from certain 
aspects of the traveler’s life in Italy. 


September 22, 1950. Lucerne. I’ve often 
heard it said: See the bay of Naples 
and die. Perhaps so at night, when the 
lights give a charm to the scene and 
hide the sordid sights of the day. The 
saying is far truer here at Lucerne. The 
Montana Hotel, high above the city, is 
first-rate and not too far from the centre 
of things. Our window affords a superb 
view of Lake Leman, ringed by moun- 
tains, some snow-capped, and the city 
below. At night the sight is fairyland, 
with the fountain near the railroad 
station throwing up shafts of brilliantly 
lighted water. 

Visited Saint Karl’s Church. Mag- 
nificently located on the river front — 
concrete inside and out — very fresh 
design. The architect was Fritz Metzger, 
of Zurich. The windows and paintings 
are the work of Hans Stocker, of Basle. 
The paintings seemed to me to be a bit 
too pastel-like in color but I partic- 
ularly liked the “massed” way of the 
cross—seven stations in each side chapel 
near the front entrance. The sanctuary 
is very large and airy; the elaborate 
tabernacle on the plain altar has figures 


on four faces, but no veil. The high 
windows are filled with a simple, ab- 
stract design — rounded shapes. Perhaps 
this is one answer to many of our 
window problems to-day, but the sim- 
pler the design the better the designer 
must be. It is not an easy way out! 


September 23, 1950. Came here with 
Father Douaire to meet the young 
architect we first met at the Rome 
Congress, Ferdinand Pfammatter. He 
is the author of an interesting book on 
reinforced concrete, Betonkirchen. Pfam- 
matter took us around Zurich and 
suburbs to see a few churches — all of 
concrete. One in particular, by Fritz 
Metzger, was oval in plan and under 
construction. I hope to gather photo- 
graphs and data for Lit. Arts. 

Just before we left Lucerne, we visited 
a new church there, by Otto Dreyer, 
Saint Joseph’s Church. Another fresh 
example of what can be done in con- 
crete, but here the exterior walls were 
covered with one inch stucco, a very 
effective finish. Ceiling of wood. I wrote 
to Dreyer for photographs and plans. 
In this church, the choir is in a gallery 
near the sanctuary. 


September 24, 1950. Basle. Arrived at 
5 P.M. and settled down at the Hotel 
Jura, just opposite the station. Herman 
Baur, the architect of the new Saint 
Michael’s Church here, called for me 
at the hotel and after a short visit at 
his home — a delightful place with a 
beautiful garden, near Basle — we 
started out in his car to see another 
church built in 1938 at Dorbach; then 
on to visit the sculptor, Albert Schilling. 
I was told Schilling has spent some 
time in a seminary; at any rate he 
certainly knows his stuff and his work 
is of a high order. He will send me 
photographs for Lir. Arts. Baur is a 
big man, a genial soul; his oldest son, 
very clever and sensitive, works in his 
father’s office. Next morning young 
Baur took me to see Saint Michael’s 
Church — 500 seating — very airy in- 


terior — choir near sanctuary — a bap- 
tismal font by Schilling. The impression 
one gets on entering these churches is 
one of profound relief and the feeling 
of being alive to-day instead of the 
impression of sadness one receives so 
often when engulfed in the deadness 
of the pseudo-past. Also saw another 
of Baur’s churches in course of con- 
struction. He promised to send me 
photographs and plans of these three 
churches which I can then publish 
with the text of his article which ap- 
peared in the booklet of the Swiss 
architectural exhibition held in London 
last year. 

Did not see Hans Stocker — out of 
town. 

The owner of the Hotel Jura, Mr 
Rober Hess, is an extraordinary man. 
He knows all about the modern re- 
ligious art movement in Switzerland 
and other European countries and has 
been largely instrumental in the publi- 
cation of a yearly book on religious art 
in Switzerland — Ars Sacra. On the 
walls of his restaurant, designed by 
Herman Baur, are original paintings 
and illustrations by Toulouse-Lautrec, 
a Rouault (which even Venturi missed 
in his book on that painter’s work), 
a Braque, and others. Hess was one of 
the founders of the Society of Saint 
Luke (with Baur and Cingria) which 
has done so much to make modern 
religious art known and appreciated in 
Switzerland. It is the groundwork done 
by this society that has made it possible 
for Baur and Metzger to design, and 
build, their concrete churches. All this 
is often forgotten by those who are 
now getting on the bandwagon and 
seem to discover “modern” art all over 
again. Hess gave me the names of 
artists who might furnish material for 
future publication in Lir. ARTs. 

Before leaving Basle I discussed the 
question of photographs with young 
Baur. We decided to photograph work- 
ing drawings of the new church rather 
than use the more formal and dry black 
and white presentation drawings. He 
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will also send me photographs of various 
sketches for the tower and also a photo- 
graph showing what is planned for the 
baldachino of the Dorbach church. This 
will be a type of illustrations seldom 
seen in magazines and yet so useful 
to get at the “‘thought”’ of the architect. 

Basle is a very pleasant small city; 
excellent food, good small hotels ef- 
ficiently run by affable people. I was 
told that the hotel in the city — the 
Three Kings — is where Marshal Mont- 
gomery stays when he comes here for 
a few days’ rest. It faces the Rhine. 


September 26, 1950. From Basle to Mon- 
béliard and Les Brézeux par Maiche 
(Doubs) to see Jean Manessier’s abstract 
design windows in the church of this 
small mountain hamlet — about three 
hundred inhabitants. It was well worth 
making this rather tiresome trip by 
antiquated autobus from Montbéliard 
— about thirty-five kilometers. From 
the bus stop there is another kilometer, 
over rough road, to the church. As I 
came near I spied the pastor, the Abbé 
Comment, hobbling along with a cane 
and a crutch. He had broken a leg 
several weeks before, but was never- 
theless in a cheerful mood. A most 
genial soul and an understanding man 
in art matters, fully convinced of the 
importance of bringing artists back to 
the Church and avoiding the deadly 
mediocrity of the merchants. His story 
as to how such beautiful windows came 
to be in his church is proof that the 
influence of an zdea can bear fruit. (See 
Abbé Comment’s article and illustra- 
tions in this issue.) When the question 
of windows came up, he sought the 
advice of a clerical friend in Besancon, 
which friend had long been acquainted 
with the publication, L’Art Sacré. This 
contact eventually lead the Abbé to 
Manessier and the windows are the 
result. The colors are of the mediaeval 
tonality, but the design is fresh — no 
figures and yet there is a suggestion of 
subject matter in the colors. Although 
he encountered the usual opposition, 
the Abbé now tells me that his pa- 
rishioners like the windows very much. 
Here is an instance of daring and 
imaginative leadership which, in turn, 
is readily accepted by the faithful. 


September 28, 1950. On to Lyon by way 
of Annecy; then to Saint Florentin 
where one of the monks of the Abbey of 
La Pierre qui Vire met me with the 
Abbot’s car. I did not realize that 
Saint Florentin was one hundred and 


twenty kilometers from the Abbey. The 
nearest big town is Avallon, but if you 
come by train from Lyon stop off at 
Dijon. We reached the Abbey at 9 P.M., 
had a light supper, and then to bed as 
it was cold and there was no heat. 
Life there is really rugged; the place is 
poor; the monks are of the strict ob- 
servance and no fooling! No meat, only 
vegetables, but the guests get a little 
wine as a bonus and sometimes a bar 
of chocolate. 

Next morning I met Dom Angelico 
Surchamp —a young man of about 
twenty-five. I had corresponded with 
him from New York and this trip was 
particularly to see him. He is full of 
pep and ambition; a pupil of Charlier, 
the sculptor, and Albert Gleizes, the 
painter; and “modern” as to-morrow’s 
headlines. The fresco in the refectory 
(reproduced in the May, 1950, Lit. 
Arts) was better than I had expected; 
real fresco tonality and it stays on the 
wall. Dom Angelico’s frescoes in the 
Abbey church are still better, and it is 
good to know he has his Abbot’s full 
approval and encouragement. We 
talked a good deal re “modern” re- 
ligious art and its possibilities. Since 
Shawnee Abbey in Oklahoma was 
founded as the result of the labors of 
two monks from La Pierre qui Vire, 
it would be fine if Dom Angelico could 
paint a triptych for the Shawnee Abbey 
altar in the crypt at Latrobe. 


September 30, 1950. Early this morning 
by car to Vézelay, which is under the 
care of monks from La Pierre qui Vire. 
Stopped on the way to visit several 
romanesque churches in which the early 
sprouting of gothic was evident. In- 
teresting to see traces of polychromy 
on some details of sculpture. The old 
boys evidently did not share the qualms 
of purists to-day, who talk about the 
“integrity of the material” and would 
not use color on stone or wood. 

This was my third visit to Vézelay; 
the first when I was a student in 1920 
and when I shared a peasant’s cart 
with several fat hogs, on the way from 
Avallon. Whether Viollet-le-Duc’s res- 
torations in the basilica are of the 
happiest has been a controversial ques- 
tion for a long time — to restore or not 
to restore! In general it would seem 
best to merely strengthen and patch 
these old buildings and let it go at that. 

Dom Angelico showed me the ap- 
proximate spot where stood Saint Ber- 
nard when he preached the crusade. 
I had always wondered how those 


orators of old could preach to thou- 
sands and yet be heard, but Dom 
Angelico assured me — and the terrain 
would indicate this — that it was quite 
possible for Saint Bernard to be heard 
by a vast throng; still the saint must 
have been a full-throated orator. And 
while I stood there, I recalled André 
Girard’s exquisite little panel, part of 
the triptych of Saint Bernard in the 
crypt at Saint Vincent’s Archabbey, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania (illustrated in 
the August, 1950, Lir. ARTs) showing 
Saint Bernard preaching at Vézelay. 

Drove to Avallon to see Jean Després, 
the silversmith, whose work is much 
admired by Dom Angelico but I felt 
that Ilse von Drage’s work in Chicago, 
for example, was superior. 


October 4, 1950. Back to Paris. Dinner 
with the Rouault family — the old mas- 
ter, Madame Rouault, and their daugh- 
ter Isabelle. Father Douaire had ar- 
ranged the evening’s affair. I was to 
serve as his interpreter. When I told 
André Girard that I was to act in that 
capacity, he laughed long and loud 
and hinted that Rouault’s flow of elo- 
quent reminiscences would make it im- 
possible for me to put in a word — 
much less interpret at any length. The 
dinner was excellent, served silently by 
two elderly maids. The conversation 
went along smoothly and, contrary to 
expectations, I was able to keep Father 
Douaire abreast of what was being said 
— mostly souvenirs of Rouault’s days as 
curator of the Musée Gustave Moreau 
(14 rue de la Rochefoucauld) and of 
his relations with Matisse, Desvalliéres 
and a host of other artists; fifty years of 
painting in France. Many of Rouault’s 
remarks are enshrined in his volume of 
Souvenirs Intimes (out of print) but his 
daughter gave me a copy. The inter- 
preting trick was simple; after all, any 
speaker, no matter how eloquent, must 
come up for air at intervals, and it was 
then that I would pounce in with my 
interpretation for Father Douaire’s ben- 
efit. 

At eighty the old master is still full 
of pep, and he and Isabelle are now 
preparing a retrospective exhibition 
which will tour Europe and probably 
show up at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York sometime in 1952 or 
perhaps earlier. Father Douaire and I 
brought along several engravings and 
colored lithographs and hoped to get 
them signed. Later in the evening Isa- 
belle told me her father was in good 
humor, which accounted for the relative 
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ease with which I could do my job of 
keeping Father Douaire in the conversa- 
tion. Madame Rouault is very typical 
of the silent and charming kind of 
French lady. Isabelle occasionally took 
down stenotype notes, for future refer- 
ence and as a check on “what really 
was said” should a volume of memoirs 
ever be published. I hinted at the 
importance of such memoirs, and Rou- 
ault remarked that he could hardly 
put in all he wanted, and I can believe 
him since some of his remarks on con- 
temporaries were rather caustic. But 
it would be an interesting document. 

We both returned several days later 
to gather our signed prints. Rouault 
had signed an etching for Father 
Douaire and a color lithograph from 
the Passion set for me. All in all, a very 
pleasant time. 


October 5, 1950. Called on Abbé Morel, 
with Father Douaire. A year ago, when 
Maxime Adam, sculptor, was in New 
York on his way to teach at the Univer- 
sity of Winnipeg, we spoke of the Abbé 
Morel and of his fight for modern art 
since 1925. I had asked Adam what 
could be done about an article for 
Lit. Arts by the Abbé, but nothing 
further came of it. When I finally met 
him, he told me that what Adam had 
reported to him was not quite clear, so 
this was an opportunity to explain 
matters. Abbé Morel’s work began 
about twenty-five years ago when he 
became convinced that the Church 
was very sick in the domain of art and 
felt that any remedy must come from 
great artists, aware of the possibilities 
of the day, and the validity of those 
possibilities. In a way, his experience 
parallels that of Lir. Arts, the Artisan 
Liturgique, and the German group, led 
by Abbot Herwegen, Pius Parsch, and 
Romano Guardini. 

Abbé Morel is a pleasant, rotund 
person and a genial conversationalist. 
He told us about Picasso and hinted 
that, in time, Picasso might see the 
light. Picasso’s flirtation with the com- 
munists has left him a confused man. 
The Abbé told us about Max Jacob 
and showed us through his work rooms, 
full of books and originals by Rouault, 
Max Jacob, Manessier and others. We 
discussed ideas we had in common and 
he agreed to write an article for Lit. 
Arts, in which he will give a résumé of 
of his work during the past twenty-five 
years. This is somewhat of a scoop, as 
he has refused to write on the same 
subject for other magazines. 


In general I have found it easy to get 
collaboration from many important per- 
sons for the simple reason that they 
share the ideas which underlie the work 
of our Society. 


October 6, 1950. Called on Father Cou- 
turier, with Father Douaire. He was 
not feeling well and at first was inclined 
to give us only a few minutes, but he 
soon warmed up and showed us several 
startling chasubles he had designed; 
one in particular, of a generally green 
tonality. The silk fabric design was 
composed of about three inch squares 
of various shades of green —a daring 
combination but he wears it in the 
convent church, nevertheless. Father 
Douaire thought such a chasuble would 
create a sensation in his archdiocese of 
Chicago — and doubtless in New York 
as well. And yet it looked swell; but it 
takes an artist to tackle such a job 
and it cannot be copied by any Tom, 
Dick, or Harry in the ecclesiastical vest- 
ment trade. Father C. gave me several 
photos of the Assy church and told me 
he would ask the pastor to send me 
others. I also have a plan and section 
of the church, and with the photo- 
graphs taken by Father Douaire I now 
have all I need to publish this material 
in the magazine. Father Douaire will 
write the article, based on our impres- 
sions when we visited the church in 
late September. (This illustrated article 
appeared in the February issue, 1951.) 


October 8, 1950. Called again on Lam- 
bert-Rucki and made final arrange- 
ments for photographs of his work. I 
hope to gather this data before I leave 
Paris, but Lambert-Rucki is rather elas- 
tic in such matters and I can only hope! 


October 9, 1950. Called on Jean Manes- 
sier about his windows in the little 
church at Les Brézeux. He is a young 
man but I have a hunch he will be 
heard of in years to come. Made ar- 
rangements with him for photographs 
of one of his full-size cartoons and 
several of his scale color sketches for 
these windows. These photos, with the 
article I will receive from the Abbé 
Comment, are another scoop since no 
one I know of has all this data. (See 
illustrated article in this issue.) 


October 14, 1950. Visited the Musée 
Gustave Moreau, with Andrée Girard. 
It is located in the painter’s old studio 
—a combination studio and old-time 
Paris mansion on a quiet street in the 


Montmartre district. The upper floor, 
once the studio, is now an enormous 
gallery filled with Moreau’s paintings, 
now dark with the dust of the years. 
But the really interesting things — 
sketches, watercolors, etc — are in clev- 
erly concealed hinged panels, in the 
walls of these rooms and in racks in the 
studio. I fear the average tourist seldom 
sees these riches, as the guard will only 
warm up to those who show an interest 
beyond that of the tourist. Moreau 
must have been a wonderful teacher 
and several of his sketches and water- 
colors give an inkling of his influence 
on such men as Matisse and Rouault, 
who studied with the master. In the 
course of an hour’s time with our now 
friendly guard we had broken down 
his normal reserve and he offered to 
show us the living rooms in the house — 
rooms which had been occupied by 
Rouault and his family while he was 
curator of the museum. 


October 17, 1950. The café des Deux- 
Magots, facing the church of Saint 
Germain-des-Prés, and well-known to 
generations of art students, is an ideal 
place to spend a few hours thinking up 
solutions for the ills of the world. On 
occasion I have been asked my opinion 
concerning diocesan commissions for 
matters relative to sacred art and the 
building of churches. This has always 
been a ticklish subject because of the 
personalities involved in commissions 
already operating in some dioceses, 
but there is one phase of codperation 
between clergy and architect and artist 
that seems to have been forgotten. It 
would deal with the dogmatic, theolog- 
ical, and iconographic directives so of- 
ten lacking; the lack of which leads to 
a sentimental symbolism. 

I have long hoped to find a document 
of the middle ages, possibly the twelfth 
or thirteen centuries, which would con- 
tain the directives given the builder of 
a cathedral or the sculptor or the 
stained glass worker by the bishop’s 
theologian. The existence of such docu- 
ments has been hinted at by many 
writers, among them Emile Male, in 
his books on religious art in France in 
the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth cen- 
turies, and after the Council of Trent. 
A document of those past ages is not 
easy to find. I inquired at the Archives 
Nationales, the Ecole des Chartes, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, the British Mu- 
seum, but no luck. I finally called on 
M. Marcel Aubert, in his office at the 
Louvre. I onsieur AUbert at 
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Yale and at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in 1938. He is a member of the 
Institut de France, conservateur in chief 
of the National Museums of France, 
Professor of archaeology at the Ecole 
Nationale des Chartes — surely a com- 
petent man in the matter. Monsieur 
Aubert received me very cordially and 
finally agreed to write an article for 
Lir. Arts, although he could not prom- 
ise to produce the document I have 
been hoping to find. However his article 
will deal with the subject in a general 
way. (See his article in this issue — 
Building-Yards and Master-Builders in the 
Middle Ages.) 

In other words, let the theologians 
give the artist their theology and Jet the 
artists give their art to the Church. 


October 11, 1950. Off to Chartres and 
Orléans in Father Douaire’s new French 
car, with Mrs Douaire and John O’ Neill. 
Space is at a premium in these midget 
cars, and with the luggage on top 
(particularly Fr. D.’s photographic 
equipment) we presented a bold front 
as we left the Hotel Lutetia in Paris. 
At Chartres we met Jean Maunoury, 
the architect in charge of the cathedral 
and of other monuments in his district. 
I had first met Maunoury when he 
lectured in the United States a year 
ago. His command of the English lan- 
guage and his ingratiating personality 
made him an excellent ambassador for 
France. Maunoury guided us around 
the cathedral and his explanations cer- 
tainly make the building live. We saw 
the crypt where much of the glass was 
hidden during the German occupation, 
and near at hand several of Father 
Couturier’s windows are placed in one 
of the chapels. Later, Maunoury’s son, 
Dominique, took charge for a complete 
tour of the building, from top to bottom. 
The daring of those old builders is 
awesome, the windows still more won- 
derful in color and design, the Belle 
Verriére of indescribable beauty, the 
sculpture vigorous and architectural. 


October 13, 1950. Met Robert Boitel, an 
architect, in Orléans. With him we 
visited the Abbey of Saint Benoit-sur- 
Loire and the small but delightful 
church at Germigny-des-Prés, ninth 
century. Among other treasures this 
small church contains the only Byzan- 
tine mosaic in France. It was a pleasure 
to meet the pastor, Father A. Totti, 
who really loved and appreciated the 
beauty of his church. 

Later we visited Henri Navarre, sculp- 


tor, and Madame Navarre, in their 
delightful farm-studio on the “outskirts” 
of Saint Benoit-sur-Loire. We saw there 
the terra-cotta figures for the Montargis 
church. Because of lack of funds, this 
church is not yet completed nor are 
these statues yet in place above the 
main entrance (see February, 1950, 
Lit. Arts). 


October 21, 1950. Visited Jacques Le 
Chevallier’s studio at Fontenay-aux- 
Roses, near Paris. He is considered one 
of the best stained glass craftsmen in 
France. 


October 21, 1950. Visited the painter, 
Gino Severini, in Maritain’s house at 
Meudon. I had missed meeting him in 
Rome, in 1938. A small, bird-like man 
and one of the earliest cubists but, 
unlike so many others, he realizes that 
paintings in a church must be under- 
stood by the faithful and that what may 
be called the “elaboration period” of 
a painting should remain in the artist’s 
studio as it is likely to confuse the 
average person. 


October 23, 1950. Called on the old 
master architect, Auguste Perret, in 
his office at 55 Rue Reynouard. He is 
a genial gentleman who looks very 
much like the traditional old Nick. He 
gave me an autographed copy of the 
special Perret issue of Techniques et Ar- 
chitecture, devoted to the centenary of 
the discovery of “reinforced” concrete. 
One of his top men, Gallois-Montbrun, 
will write an article for us. One remark 
of Perret struck me particularly. I had 
told him that several American ar- 
chitects remarked that concrete was not 
a material for design because it did not 
age well. Perret remarked: ‘Architects 
who say that are really criticizing them- 
selves since they are the masters of the 
concrete mixing formula and the result 
will be the result of their own knowl- 
edge. They have little claim to glory 
when they use marble or stone since 
they had nothing to do with its making, 
but with concrete the problem is one 
of control of the mixing process’? — 
as he put it “‘la cuisine du béton.” 


October 24, 1950. There comes a time 
when it is wise for a foreigner to leave 
Paris, particularly if he is interested in 
the art and the book worlds. A pro- 
longed stay is likely to get him involved 
in a web of retrospection which makes 
it difficult for him to keep in tune with 
his own country’s vitality. 


October 25, 1950. Left Paris — Gare des 
Invalides — at 8 p.m. for Orly airport 
and back to Idelwild after eighteen 
hours flying time. 


October 27, 1950. Press (!) conference at 


Joe Shanley’s home. The NCWC rep- 


resentative and a reporter from the 
Herald-Tribune came. I told them about 
the Congress at Rome and of the Papal 
blessing for the Liturgical Arts Society 
(frontispiece in the November, 1950, 
issue). I sometimes wonder about the 
value of newspaper publicity for LAS. 
After all we are really dealing with an 
intangible something — art — and the 
newspapers are usually on the lookout 
for some startling event; for example, 
a bishop’s explosive comment re a paint- 
ing or a statue, or whether the Holy 
Father has or has not approved of certain 
manifestations of “‘modern” art. 


November 1, 1950. Sister Clare, Mission 
San José, California, is still hunting 
for designs for vestments for the Jap- 
anese weavers of Kyoto. I hope that 
Mrs Antonin Raymond will be willing 
to work on this as I feel she will produce 
designs that will be original and not 
of the usual and dull “ecclesiastical 
type.” (See announcement, “An Op- 
portunity,” in the May, 1950, issue.) 


November 3, 1950. Called on Alfonso 
Ossorio, in his MacDougal Alley studio. 
He gave me photographs of the interior 
decoration of the church in the Philip- 
pines, designed by Raymond and Rado. 
Also saw color slides which give a good 
idea of the color in the decoration, by 
Ossorio himself and Adé de Bethune. 

Both Alfonso and Adé tell me that 
the “‘people” like the church but the 
pastor, a Mill Hill father, is not yet 
convinced (see illustrated article in this 
issue). 


Drawing by Jean Chariot 
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Contemporary Religious Art and Architecture in France‘ 


See OU history France 

has fostered the arts of architecture 
and the allied arts of decoration. Her 
great cathedrals, her palaces and public 
buildings, her city squares, museums 
and their collections, all underline this 
fact. Sometimes French artisans created 
styles of their own or adopted styles in 
stone or pigment from other countries, 
but always the importations were 
studied and then transformed into some- 
thing specifically French. French gothic, 
renaissance, baroque; the regal styles 
of Louis xv and Louis xv1; the Napo- 
leonic style, following one another in 
glittering procession, were created with 
enthusiasm tempered by intellect. 

The mid-nineteenth century marked 
a pause. Art and architecture had seem- 
ingly exhausted their resources and 
ended their association with the Church, 
at one time their chief patron and 
director. There were a few exceptions. 

Delacroix painted great religious deco- 
rations and Chassériau some easel paint- 
ings on religious themes, but most artists 
were either out-of-doors with Corot or 
in their studios remembering mythology 
with Ingres. The Church, deserted by 
the arts, was forced to adopt the sen- 
timentalized baroque style practiced by 
the image makers and picture manu- 
facturers who sold their wares in the 
shops near Saint Sulpice. On the hill of 
Montmartre the architectural counter- 
part of this style reared itself stone on 
gleaming stone to create the sugary, 
wedding-cake magnificence of the Sacré 
Coeur. 

This exhibition reveals what hap- 
pened to religious art and architecture 
in France after several artists and ar- 
chitects shunned the style of Saint Sul- 
pice and initiated a renascence in church 
art and architecture which has become 
one of the important art manifestations 
of our time. It is a matter of interest 
that, aesthetically speaking, the revolu- 
tion in the structure of the church came 
from within. It began with painting, 


* Introduction to the catalogue of the ex- 
hibition of contemporary French religious art, 
now on tour in the United States. 
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extended to stained glass, tapestries, and 
sculpture, and finally transformed the 


fabric of the church itself from the in- - 


side out with the appearance of such 
architects as Auguste Perret. 

To be sure, there were links in paint- 
ing between the masters of the nine- 
teenth century and the artists of to-day. 
Symbolism for Odilon Redon was an 
excursion into mystic experience. 
Gauguin, for a time, was passionately 
interested in a popular and primitive 
vision of Christ, both in his Brittany 
and Tahiti periods. But it was certainly 
Georges Desvalliéres with his social 
sense and the gentle Maurice Denis 
who revitalized religious art through 
their painting, so that to-day Georges 
Rouault continues the re-established 
tradition of religious thought expressed 
with power and intensity and thereby 
gives religious art a magnificent place 
in contemporary art. 

Other painters, less violent, reveal 
the diverse forms of contemporary re- 
ligious art often drawn from styles in 
secular contemporary expression. The 
exhibition is therefore heterogeneous 
and unity is to be found only in the 
ensemble and the underlying Christian 
theme. Chagall, for example, seems 
most moved by the mystery of shadow 
touched with light rather than by the 
shaking grief of Rouault. Several paint- 
ers, Gleizes and Marchand, for example, 
revive archaic styles and mix them with 
cubist theories to create a new hieratic 
expression. Manessier, on the other 
hand, renounces explicitly stated sub- 
jects and advances bit by bit toward the 
abstract, thereby creating a kind of 
visual program music to project the 
religious idea. 

In the field of tapestry such differing 
interests as the pictorialism of Bezombes, 
the traditionalism of Dom Robert, and 
the symbolism of Lurgat cannot help 
but be appreciated. Lurgat has taken 
the position of a poet and expressed re- 
ligious art as a universal play of symbols 
thereby creating such imposing works as 
the tapestry for the Church at Assy. 

The sculptors seem to have followed 
tradition more closely than the painters. 


One might say that they remember 
religious imagery more clearly and there- 
fore distill from past experience to create 
new forms. Yet Zadkine, Lipchitz, and 
Lambert-Rucki in their different tech- 
niques, along with other sculptors, con- 
tinue the art of Bourdelle. 

Fernand Léger is one of several artists 
represented in the exhibition who has 
worked in various media for the decora- 
tion of churches. A painter, the de- 
signer of mosaics at Bastogne and Assy, 
a designer of stained glass, he exemplifies 
the decorator artist of this contemporary 
movement in religious art which re- 
minds us that past periods saw similar 
versatility when Raphael created pic- 
tures to be woven and Michelangelo, 
the sculptor, painted one of the great 
ceilings of the world. It might be said 
that this decompartmenting of the artist 
is one of the most stimulating aspects of 
the religious art movement in France 
and elsewhere, stimulating both to the 
artist and the public. 

After both world wars, the need for 
reérecting damaged and destroyed 
churches drew the attention of archi- 
tects to the problems of ecclesiastical 
architecture. In many cases, old build- 
ings which partially remained had to 
be incorporated in the new construction. 
Rather than build in the old styles, the 
architects created new structures which 
were not traditional, but which har- 
monized with older elements being made 
of the same materials, chiefly stone and 
wood. It was a logical development 
that entirely new churches were con- 
structed from these materials, but in an 
untraditional style. Such churches, be- 
cause of the very bold use of rusticated 
stone, form a class in contemporary 
French religious architecture. Perhaps 
one of the most dramatic examples is 
the Convent of Saint Louis of the 
Temple at Limon by Laudinat. In the 
area of the Somme, those churches by 
the architect Gonse are worthy of spe- 
cial attention as well as those at Le 
Havre by Perret and Colboc and the 
Benedictine Convent at Lisieux by Cam- 
elot and Rivet. The work of Pingusson 
and Vago. is distinguished by the de- 


velopment of the circular or square plan 
with the altar placed in the centre of 
the church. 

An architect who made a major 
contribution to the history of French 
church architecture of the twentieth 
century was Auguste Perret. Seizing 
upon the then recently developed 
method of construction in reinforced 
concrete, he created a cage of glass in 
his church at le Raincy which has been 
called the Sainte Chapelle of modern 
church architecture. His other churches, 
particularly at Carmaux, were varia- 
tions and improvements on this theme. 
Perret inspired several younger archi- 
tects to design in reinforced concrete, 
among them Rouviére and Froideveaux 
whose Church of Our Lady of the 
Trinity at Blois is one of the noted 
examples in France of recent collabora- 
tion between architects, painters, sculp- 
tors, and designers to produce a church 


modern in feeling and integrated in 
the relationships between structure and 
decoration. 


THE same cannot be said for the 
Church at Assy which represents the 
architect Novarina, who, with Lods 
and Lurgat, has been inspired by a 
third form of church building rooted 
in the indigenous, domestic architecture 
of the Alps of southeastern France and 
Switzerland and may be called the 
Alpine or chalet style, a form emi- 
nently suitable to its environment and 
productive of distinguished results. The 
remarkable interest in Novarina’s 
Church at Assy stems from the pub- 
licity connected with its decorations, 
particularly the great fagade by Léger 
and the tapestry by Lurgat, both pre- 
viously mentioned. Other artists such 
as Matisse, Rouault, Bony, and Lip- 
chitz have contributed works which 
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create a veritable casket of riches in 
the mountain fastness of the Haute- 
Savoie region. While the Church at 
Blois may be considered a more har- 
monious grouping of elements, cer- 
tainly this Church at Assy, though the 
impact of its architecture is somewhat 
obscured by the individual perform- 
ances of the artists concerned, will 
stand for many years to come as an 
arresting example of what can be ac- 
complished when noted artists and ar- 
chitects turn their creative forces toward 
the religious theme. This does not mean 
that the entire ensemble is a master- 
piece, as Pére Couturier, who was in- 
strumental in its creation, has empha- 
sized both in print and in a letter to me. 
It does mean that the withered tree of 
religious art, so lovingly nurtured by 
Maurice Denis and others of his time, 
has again burst into flower and borne 


'_ fruit. May the seeds be scattered. 


Stained Glass-at Les Brézeux 


URELY it is pretentious of me to 

tell you the tale of our windows. 
What is more, I am neither an art 
critic nor a reporter. If the few words 
which follow can serve the cause of 
sacred art, however, I cannot refuse 
to write them. And certainly at the 
moment when the first of our windows 
was installed, I scarcely dreamed that 
they would be talked about as far away 
as in America. 

What led me to do the unaccustomed 
and seek out genuine living artists? I 
can divide my motive into three sec- 
tions: humiliation, stimulation by ex- 
ample, and the guidance of competent 
persons. On my visits to our wonderful 
monuments of yore — to cite only Véze- 
lay, Chartres, and Mont Saint Michel — 
I was profoundly humbled. I thought to 
myself, here is what our ancestors have 
bequeathed us in witness of their faith. 
And what are we leaving behind us? Is 
God no longer bringing forth artists? 
Is the Church no longer the protectress 
of the arts, or has she become an out- 
worn artistic influence? On the other 
hand, several visits to Ars stimulated my 
zeal for the house of God and proved 
to me that this desire for the beauty 


The Reverend A. COMMENT 


of our churches was not merely a fancy 
or a concern of secondary order in the 
light of the great problems of to-day. 
The example of the saintly pastor of 
Ars is there to prove the: opposite; his 
zeal for his little church in no way 
fettered his mission as a dedicated priest. 
And finally I was guided by that living 
and dynamic periodical, L’Art Sacré, 


edited by Fathers Régamey and Cou-— 


turier, O.P. 

In my choice of an artist, I consulted 
Canon Ledeur, secretary of the Bes- 
angon committee on sacred art, who 
in turn sought advice from M. Frangois 
Mathay, of the Beaux Arts, and the 
Abbé Morel, chaplain of Parisian art- 
ists. I finally settled upon M. Manessier, 
one of the young masters of non-repre- 
sentative painting. Here was a bold 
enterprise, with a good deal of risk, 
since these would be the first windows 
in this manner.” 

An attempt was made to prepare our 
parishioners before the installation by 
means of an informal lecture. The two 
first windows (in the choir) were put 
in place during December, 1948. The 
choir seemed too dark, especially at 
that time, and to judge by the silence 


and reserve of the people, the effect 
was more disagreeable than otherwise. 
The clergy’s reaction was on the ironical 
side: the pastor was taken as a seeker 
after novelty, who sought to draw at- 
tention to himself by some eccentricity. 
In the spring of 1949, the opposition 
aroused by the commercial houses which 
saw competition threatening became 
violent and the situation critical. In 
order to save the situation, Mlle. Cornil- 
lot, curator of the Besangon museums, 
who is a member of the committee on 
sacred art, published in the press of the 
region an article entitled “Sacred Art 
in the Franche Comté. A younger sister 
of the Chartres windows at les Brézeux.” 
This article was resoundingly successful. 
Visitors flocked to see the windows, 
visitors lay and clerical, and divided 
into those for and those against; at the 
outset many were “‘against.”? The second 
and third windows were shown in Sep- 
tember, 1949, in the Besancon mu- 
seums, on the occasion of the conserva- 
tion congress of the museums of France 
and of the international music festival. 
The fifth and sixth — the last — have 
been in place ever since the beginning 
of August, 1950; the job is truly finished 
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Sketch by the artist, Jean Manessier. Inside and outside view of same window. The wrought-iron framework was done by the local blacksmith. 


ELEVEN PAGES OF CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH RELIGIOUS ART 


(See article on page 91) 


Parish church at Les Brézeux (Doubs) France. Abbé Comment 
in the foreground. The three hundred parishioners in this 
small town managed to find the funds to pay for these re- 
markable windows. Thanks to the imaginative daring of 
their pastor, they escaped the wiles of the manufacturers. 
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Saint Francis of Assisi. Polychromed wood. The Infant of Prague. Polychromed wood. Courtesy Rambusch. 


Our Lady Patroness of Boy Scouts. Terra Cotta. 
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The Last Supper and Christ on the Cross between the Virg 


ion of a church apse. 
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Aubusson (Atelier 
118Y, inches. Lent by 


and Tapestry Cartoonists, Paris. 
The Three Kings, 
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Magnificat, 
Aubusson. 
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Church of Saint Thérése of Lisieux 
Le Mans (Sarthe | 


Pierre Vago, Architect 


The plan combines several elements of interest: the forecourt and i sn s 4 — 


direct access to the baptistry. The oval plan of the church proper 
and the radiating seating would seem to answer some of our 


problems today. 
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This new church, by the architect of the Church at Assy 
(illustrated in the February, 1951, “Liturgical Arts”) 
may again show how the collaboration between 
architect and great artists can definitely foster the 
much-needed revival of religious art. The designs for 
windows are by Fernand Léger. Illustrations of the 
completed church will, we hope, appear in_ this 


magazine. 
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Church at Audincourt (Doubs) 


Maurice Novarina Architect 
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Studies for a church 
at Maisiéres Les Metz 
R. Le Caisne, 
Architect and 


City Planner 


Study of this sketch plan and section indicates 
the variations possible with a fixed concrete 
skeleton, a relatively inexpensive formula 
hinting at fresh ideas for fenestration. 
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G. H. Pingusson, 
Architect and 


City Planner 
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A solution of the plan with the altar in the centre. The 
corner chapel is an ingenious arrangement, but the 
“interior” location of the baptistry may be ques- 
tioned. As in so many of the recently designed churches 
in France, the architects have failed to make provision 
for the choir. The location of the confessionals in this 
church does take them out of the church proper— 
which can be an advantage— but access to these con- 
fessionals can be awkward for large numbers of 
parishioners. Here again the windows of the circular 
upper structure are an invitation for an imaginative 
artist in glass. 


Rovault. 


by Jean Aujame. Oil on 
Abusson tapestry. Lent by Madame Cuttoli, 


The Holy Face, by Georges 


canvas, 76% x 51¥ inches. Lent by the artist. 


Virgin in Majesty, 


Paris. 


the Cross, by Marc Chagall. Gouache and pastel, 22 x 


17% inches. Lent by the National Museum of Modern Art, 
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Descent from 


720 persons at large 
functions 


600 persons at Sunday mass 
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Church of Sainte Croix, Sochaux (Doubs) 120 persons at dolly mass 
Marcel Lods, Architect 


The object of this scheme is to provide for varying numbers of people and all parochial needs, so that the church mc 
truly be called a “parochial centre.” In the upper plan above, the numbers signify: (1) publications office; (2) baptistr 
(3) church; (4) chapel; (5) marriage sacristy. In the lower plan: (1) porch; (2) cloister; (3) sacristies for clergy, boys, et 
(4) meeting rooms; (5) bicycle parking. 
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Pieta, stained glass window exhibited at the Musée Galliera, 1947, and not shown in present exhibition. 
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Pieta, Stained Glass, 


CHARLES UMLAUF 


Austin, Texas 


Crucifix, aluminum, cast by lost-wax process. Placed on a wood cross 
above the main entrance of Saint Mark's Church, Burlington, Vermont. 
The pastor, the Reverend William A. Tennien, chose Charles Umlauf 
because of the artist's model of Saint Francis of Assisi (see illustration 
right) exhibited at the Liturgical Arts Society's "Statue Project’ show 
at the Demotte Gallery, New York City, in 1948. This is the fifth com- 
mission stemming directly from that project. 
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ive OSEPH S CHURCH 


Victorias Milling Co. 


Occidental Negros Plate 4. Facade 
Philippine Islands 
Raymond & Rado 


Architects 
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Plate 6. Baptistry 


Plate 5. Blessed Virgin 


Plate 7. Crucifix 
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Benjamin Valenciano 


Plate 8. Apse, exterior 


Plate 9. Sanctuary 


Saint Joseph’s church (see article on page 110) is an earthquake- 
proof construction for the workers and staff of a large sugar mill 
in the Philippines, designed by the New York firm of Raymond & 
Rado. The building, of cement blocks and heavily reinforced con- 
crete, has doors along both sides and open brick work for ven- 
tilation. A glass brick ceiling and windows at the base of the tower 
throw light into the sanctuary and upon the altar directly below. 
The baptistry is under the small cupola at the left of the front porch. 
The decoration of the church was carried out by Miss Adélaide 
de Béthune and Mr. Alfonso Osserio in collaboration with local 
craftsmen. Mosaics made of broken plates and bottles collected by 


Plate 11]. Detail 
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the community represent scenes from the life of Saint Joseph and 
the baptism of Christ. The series symbolizes the sacramental life 
and is completed by the painting of the last supper and pentecost 
on the exterior back wall. The sanctuary decoration shows the 
action of the mass, God the Father giving His Son for the re- 
demption of the world. Four angels blowing trumpets to raise the 
dead, and the Book of Life penetrated by divine foresight introduce 
the theme of the last judgement and final resurrection. The statues 
were carved by a local sculptor. Chased brass plates adorn the 
pulpit and sanctuary gates. It is obvious that the richness of this 
type of decoration must be seen, in situ, to be fully appreciated. 


Plate 12. Sanctuary ceiling 


Plate 10. Detail 


BOAN? CRUZ 


Born in Mexico City, 1914. Studied at the San Carlos Academy, Mexico City, for six 
years. He assisted Guillermo Ruiz on several large commissions. A one-man show of 
Cruz's work was held in 1948 at the Technological School of Monterrey. He has fre- 
quently been represented in such group shows as the National Institute of Fine Arts, 
Mexico City. He was represented in the Fairmount Park Sculpture International, Philadel- 
phia, 1948. Cruz teaches stone carving at the Mexico City School of Painting and 
Sculpture. At the present time he is working in New York under a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship, where he is studying at the Sculpture Centre the technique of working directly in 
steel by means of welding. This technique is comparatively new in sculpture and consists 
of building up the model directly by melting steel welding rods as a means of building 
upon a structtre of*steel strips, sheets, and bars. 
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Head of Christ, by Juan Cruz. Welded steel 


Courtesy of Sculpture Centre, New York City 
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the church’s lighting transformed, and 
the battle won, thank God! 

Many artists have seen the glass, 
either at Paris or at les Brézeux: Fathers 
Régamey and Couturier, the Abbé 
Morel, M. Novarina, architect of Assy, 
Le Chevallier and Bony, master glass- 
men, and so forth. The color sketches 
were shown at the Versailles sacred art 
days in September, 1950. It is needless 
to tell you about M. Manessier; his 
fame is ever becoming greater. Last 
summer alone, he participated in the 
Venice Biennial, in the exposition at 
Saint Louis des Francais, Rome, or- 
ganized by Father Régamey, in the 
international exposition of sacred art 
- at Rome to celebrate the Holy Year. 
This coming autumn the color sketches 
of the windows will be shown at the 
Paris museum of modern art, and Hol- 
land has asked the artist to participate 
in an exhibition there. (See page 93 for 
illustrations.) 

What are the themes of these win- 
dows? The artist was struck by the 
village’s characteristic natural setting: 
on one side a forest of evergreens, and 
on the other greenery amidst trees the 
leaves of which were falling. Here is 
what Mlle. Cornillot has written: 


‘THE WINDOW on the left first 
seizes our attention and carries us along, 
with its nervous and dominating leaden 
pen-strokes, into a dizzling symphony. 
Everything gaily gushes upward; in 
the centre there glows a sheaf of pale 
dead gold, wonderfully refined by the 
contiguous lilacs, grays, and greens; 
two parallel lines cap this surging dis- 
play, while other divergent lines invite 
us, lead us, and — suddenly interrupted 
— abandon us before fresh flowerings. 
Here no arbitrary system, the most 
original spontaneity, and yet, over a 
dominant of verticals and horizontals, 
an inner rhythm ever felt; life, trembling, 
ardent, and fresh as youth, and at the 
same time the feeling of a master hand, 
full of authority and governance, which 
draws forth from its orchestra the surest 
harmonies ... a strait marriage of 
lines and tones imparts an undeniable 
unity to the whole. 

‘‘For the window on the right, Manes- 
sier drew his inspiration from the ever- 
greens, decked by the twilight in no- 
bility and mystery, summoning up the 
majesty of God. This is a cameo of 
deep blues, wherein sing out a few 
solemn and burning reds. A line zig- 
zags up like a flame across the hori- 
zontal bands of the iron armature; a 


network of lead or violet glass ribbons, 
it doubles and triples by turn, to give 
emphasis, and forces us to follow. This 
magnificent and noble harmony, soft 
as silk velvet or transparent as a veil, 
yields an impression of continuous 
warmth, of concentrated passion which 
bursts forth at intervals and folds back 
into broad waves.” 

As for the windows of the nave, those 
dedicated to the altars of the Blessed 
Virgin and Saint Agatha, here is Mile. 
Cornillot’s description: 

“The Virgin’s window, garlanded in 
a pure blue which separates the lozenges 
inscribed one within the other, is like 
a piece of jewelry, its facets sparkling 
like diamonds, rose and gray. Here you 
might truly say that the glass takes on 
the clarity of crystal. A strange great 
flourish of lead casts across it its angular 
rhythm. 

‘Easier of access, closer to our human 
sensibilities and to our usual tastes is 
Saint Agatha’s window. Curves spill 
out here and there from the central arc 
and order the composition; they en- 
wrap it in a turning movement wherein 
flame burning reds. What passion and 
what joy! . . . after the mystery of the 
Incarnation, here is martrydom and a 
saint’s gift of love.” 


‘THE fifth and sixth windows have as 
their themes baptism and penance. In 
each of them the artist has expressed 
two ideas. In the baptism design, the 
idea of birth to the life divine is con- 
veyed by very warm and joyous colors — 
yellow, orange, red. The notion of puri- 
fication is expressed by an outline of 
filaments of very light glass on a domi- 
nant background of blue, suggesting 
the idea of a waterfall. 

In the penance window, likewise, 
there is the idea of sin and God’s mercy. 
The idea of sin is expressed by broken 
lines, and indeed sin is a break with 
God as well as a sadness betokened by 
shades of gray. All this upon a very 
light background of neutral shades con- 
veying the mercy of God. In this latter 
window, there was danger of producing 
a sad, lugubrious effect; the artist over- 
came this with handsome reds. This is 
one of the most pleasing of the series. 

It was, in short, the liturgy and the 
arrangement of altars and space which 
dictated to us the windows’ themes — 
the baptismal font on the left as you 
enter called for baptism and divine 


_ joy; on the right was the confessional, 


penitence, the wretchedness of our sins, 
but also God’s great mercy. As you 


move forward in the church (and also 
in Christian life) you come to Saint 
Agatha, the martyr, and to the Virgin 
Mary. What beautiful examples of pur- 
ity and love. Then, finally, the sanc- 
tuary, purposely a little bit darker, 
which urges us to think of the mystery 
of God, of the Cross, of the Eucharist. 

Even those who are not partisans of 
the windows acknowledge that the at- 
mosphere of the church is completely 
changed, and for the better. Here is 
what Mlle. Cornillot — whom we have 
already quoted at such length — has 
further to say: “Here is all the splendor 
of the thirteenth century glaziers, the 
jewelry, the gems of Our Lady of 
Chartres, which surge out in their bril- 
liance. . . . The magic of these master 
works lies in their tearing us from our 
mediocrity, in their carrying us at oncé 
into a transcendant kingdom, and in 
their suggesting to us a chosen place 
for the heart and the spirit. Then does 
stained glass play its part, its sacred 
function, which transforms the real into 
the supernatural and, grasping the sun’s 
brilliance, requires it to sing an inner 
music to the conquered soul of the 
believer.” 

So there is an account — all too brief 
and maladroit — of this experiment with 
the art of to-day in a modest little 
country church. 


‘THE pastor’s wish would be to con- 
tinue the restoration of his church in 
the same manner. New stations of the 
cross and baptismal font, remodeled 
altars, a tapestry to finish the choir. 
Unfortunately he must first execute 
practical repairs of the greatest ur- 
gency — he must put the organ in order, 
which alone represents several hundred 
thousand francs, then the vestments 
and sacristy; and the parish numbers 
only 274 souls, the majority of whom 
are workers. If only friends of art and 
of God’s house were willing to interest 
themselves in this great task! America 
is doing much for our country, for the 
restoration of great monuments known 
the world over. The little churches, 
alas, are often ignored and left to them- 
selves. America is not concerned solely 
with France’s economic revival, but 
also with her artistic and spiritual re- 
newal. And the smallest offering to us 
will be accepted with the utmost grati- 
tude. * 


* Any interested reader may secure Father 
Comment’s full address by writing to Liturgical 
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HEN I was asked to decorate the 

fagade of a new church in the 
Philippines, preferably with local help, 
the big question was, what kind of help 
would I find there? Few people I knew 
had ever been to the Philippines, and at 
that, some of them not for thirty years. 
So I could gather only hazy and in- 
adequate notions. One person told me I 
should probably find all sorts of skilled 
native craftsmen and would have a 
wonderful time. But another said Fili- 
pinos were vain, lazy, and gamblers. An 
article appeared in the Reader’s Digest 
shortly before I left, and I devoured it 
avidly. It said that the Philippine in- 
dustries had been entirely destroyed by 
World War II and that every article of 
commerce, down to the plainest kitchen 
plate was still being imported from the 
States. This was enough to fill one with 
foreboding. 

Just at that time a Filipino tailor 
moved to Newport and opened a shop 
right across the street from us. He 
looked like a good workman, capable, 
pleasant. I was packing my suitcase, so 
I questioned him about the climate. 
His eyes looked to the past and he said: 
“Very nice. Very nice. You will like 
it.” All he could find to say was: “Very 
nice. You will like it.”” He was right. I 
did. 

Providentially I arrived on the spot 
just two days before Christmas, 1949. 
The spot — in the northern part of the 
island of Negros —is a sugar central 
which mills the cane raised by inde- 
pendent planters for miles and miles 
around. From the sea shore to the blue, 
mahogany-covered mountains on the 
eastern horizon, there is nothing but 
fields of sugar cane waxing strong and 
sweet under the sun. Some coconut 
palms, banana trees, and, by the 
streams, bamboo and nipa offer poor 
agricultural laborers the cozy shade and 
also the wherewithal for their little huts 
so cleverly built on stilts to be dry and 
cool. 

Three thousand souls and their de- 
pendents are attached in one way or 
other to the mill at Victorias. Some of 
them even work a concrete block ma- 
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chine, thus adding the smell of fresh 
cement to the prevailing fragrance of 
molasses and steam emanating from the 
boiler room close by. There is also a 
building gang which makes these blocks 
into houses for laborers or staff, a school 
or whatever else needs building. The 
office, cafeteria, clinic, and hospital had 
been put up in earlier days. The church 
had just been completed when I ar- 
rived. The building crew had con- 
structed it of heavily reinforced con- 
crete and the ubiquitous blocks, from 
plans made by Raymond & Rado of 
New York. Back in 1917, Antonin Ray- 
mond had made his start at modern 
architecture for the Orient under Frank 
Lloyd Wright in Tokyo. 


LirurcicaAL Arts published a photo- 
graph of his model for the church at 
Victorias Milling Co. in its issue dated 
November, 1947 (See page 22, plate 
2). To be earthquake-proof, the struc- 
ture was designed in two separate sec- 
tions. The nave is built on one founda- 
tion, the tower over the sanctuary on 
another. The two sections are con- 
nected by moveable beams. 

By a fortunate accident, the blocks 
used in the church had been made with 
a light colored cement and/or sand, so 
that they had an agreeable golden qual- 
ity instead of the grim grey look such 
blocks usually assume. With its airy 
open block work and newly varnished 
mahogany doors, the church looked 
quite fresh and handsome, if unadorned, 
against the bright blue sky (page 105, 
plate 3). But how all this would weather, 
and how it could be decorated to with- 
stand mold, termites, torrential rains, 
and even typhoons were other matters. 

Of course I didn’t know a word of 
the local language. I had never before 
been a conscious “white” outsider. I 
had never lived in a factory. I felt com- 
pletely lost among a strange people. 
Until I had made my first friend, Mar- 
celina, and asked her to accompany me, 
I was even too embarrased to go to the 
market for a spool of thread. In all 
countries, however, it is easy to make 
friends with children. You can buy their 
affection with a trifle, and in their own 
way they take you to their hearts. Soon 
we had daily sessions. They came after 
school, instructed me in Visayan words 
and sang their songs for me. In return, I 
sketched their portraits for them to take 
home to adorn the walls of their 
houses. It was not long thereafter that 
grown-ups — pleased parents, presum- 
ably — whom I might meet along the 
road, were smiling at me. In no time I 
was enjoying true Filipino hospitality 
and feeling, though still an ignorant 
stranger, entirely at home. 

Then people began to ask: “When 
are you going to start painting?’ The 
truth was I had no idea what medium 
to use for an outdoor painting on a 
north, typhoon-facing wall eleven de- 
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grees from the equator. I had looked for 
the local people to tell me how such 
things were usually done in their coun- 
try. But, there you are, no such thing 
had ever been done on that new fron- 
tier before. My worst premonitions 
were being confirmed, one by one. Back 
in the States, it would have seemed 
reasonable to work in true fresco. But 
here was not twelfth century Italy. Like 
many other such plans, fresco had to be 
given up. For one thing, no one could 
think of any plasterer in the region. 
Old houses were of wood, new ones of 
cement. As a plasterer I should hardly 
have qualified. Would we have to chip 
down all the cement that was already 

' there? A frantic air mail correspondence 
half way across the world for technical 
advice produced next to nothing except 
delays. 

I remember how hopeless the job 
still looked on February second. A poor 
woman dressed in her native costume 
came into the church and knelt down to 
say her prayers, holding a big lighted 
candle in her hand. The church was 
bare to destitution. There was no 
Blessed Sacrament, no statues, no pic- 
tures, no color, not even a living plant. 
The electricians were wiring the build- 
ing. Lumen ad revelationem gentium.. . 
But the solitary woman paid no heed 
to their noise. She went right on with 
her prayer of faith. 

As an experiment, I had tried im- 
bedding pieces of broken glass in fresh 
cement. In the end this seemed the 
most practicable thing to do. The ma- 
terials could be gathered on the spot 
and we would not have to wait two and 
three months for supplies, as was to be 
the case later for the painting. That 
alone was a great advantage. So an 
appeal was made for people to con- 
tribute their broken plates and bottles. 
Boxes were made and the fragments 
sorted by colors. 

About that time Alfonso Ossorio ar- 
rived from the States to decorate the 
sanctuary. With his help and sugges- 
tions, the facade was finally started — 
for better or worse, to the glory of God. 
The patron of the church is Saint Joseph, 
and I had outlined on the wall three 
scenes from his life: the marriage of the 
Virgin Mary, the workshop of Nazareth, 
and the death of Saint Joseph. I figured 
it should not hurt the poor women 
tramping along the road with bags of 
rice on their heads, or the railroad 
crews rolling up and down with train- 
loads of cane, to be cheered by images 
of marriage, work, and a happy death! 


After innumerable delays, we started 
in April with the panel on the left (plate 
4). How exciting were those days, at 
work before daylight with the brilliant 
morning star rapidly vanishing in the 
impatient, tropical dawn! Naturally 
everything went badly. The cement 
went hard on us or else it liquified. 
Saint Joseph’s face ran down the wall 
with big cracks. Three times we had to 
take it down and start over again. 

We could make a section about eight- 
een inches square at a time. At first, the 
joints presented all sorts of difficulties 
which resulted in ill-attached arms and 
wandering legs. The first panel was 
none too good, but the best I could hon- 
estly do at that time. Soon Romolo 
Santa Ana, our chief assistant, caught 
on to the idea. He discovered little im- 
proved ways of dealing with glass and 
cement. We were all new at this and 
learning together. By the time the sec- 
ond panel, the death of Saint Joseph, 
was finished, we were working as a per- 
fect team. 

Then we did the central panel, using 
for the background almost a barrel of 
coke bottle scraps from the Coca-Cola 
factory in town. We had no hitch except 
the constant fear of running out of a spe- 
cific color before a particular area could 
be finished. God alone knows the in- 
genuities that were practiced at times 
to make ends meet. It was a great day 
when a physician sent in twenty milk 
of magnesia bottles, just in the nick of 
time for Saint Joseph’s trousers. I had 
left them undone till the end, hoping 
some nice color might yet turn up. It 
did. 

In general the colors are not bright, 
as I should of course have liked them. 
Green, aqua, milky white, olive, and 
amber are relieved only with pale pink 
and bright blue, the most precious 
colors. Outlines are dark brown — beer 
and whiskey bottles — and white china 


(plate 4). 


"THE other wall I was to decorate was 
inside the baptistry. It was to have been 
painted, but though a good six weeks 
had gone by since we started the fagade, 
the paints had not yet arrived. We still 
had some glass left. Alfonso and I 
weighed pros and cons and finally de- 
cided to have the baptistry panel a 
mosaic also (plate 6). The grass is true 
bottle green, the sky a graded blue; the 
Holy Spirit seen under the form of a 
dove is lemon yellow and pink (two 
broken platters a lady gave at that 
time). The water of the Jordan is of 


coke bottles, and continues in waves 
around the sunken basin which Alfonso 
had planned so that one had to walk 
three steps down to the level of the font 
and, as in the days of baptism by im- 
mersion, have the feel of going down 
into the womb of our Holy Mother the 
Church and rising reborn of water and 
the Holy Spirit, as Christ explained to 
Nicodemus. When God sees his Christ 
living in the soul of the newly baptised 
person, he looks down from above and 
exclaims: “This is my beloved Son. In 
him I am well pleased.” To me, the 
baptistry is one of the most satisfying 
parts of the church, although I regret 
the glaring bands of glass brick on either 
side of the decorated panel. The general 
lighting of the little room would have 
been symbolically (and aesthetically) 
more Satisfactory, it seems to me, had it 
been more concentrated from the small 
cupola at the top. 

Long before this, of course, I had 
made inquiries about a wood carver to 
make statues. At first I had naturally 
been assured there was no such artist 
on the island. The statues could prob- 
ably be made in Manila if I made draw- 
ings for them. Well, you can imagine 
that prospect wasn’t very appealing. 
Manila is over three hundred miles 
away, off on another island. What was 
the point of using local help and then 
having to go and get everything done by 
some foreigner in Manila? I had kept 
on asking, anyway, and finally it did 
turn out that one of the carpenters on 
the building crew had, at times past, 
carved handles for bolo knives. The fol- 
lowing Monday morning, Benjamin 
Valenciano came with his tool box to 
introduce himself as that carpenter. 
He was all ready to start. He had al- 
ways wanted to get art lessons but had 
no samples of his work to show, having 
sold all his bolos to American soldiers 
during the war. At least he was not 
way off in Manila. There was no choice 
but to take him on, a “decision” for 
which I was to congratulate myself 
more and more as the months went by. 

Benjamin commenced with the statue 
of the Blessed Virgin (plate 5). He was a 
primitive, not in the sense of one who 
works clumsily, but rather of one who 
works directly and sensitively, but with 
no dead academic training to distract 
him. The Blessed Virgin statue turned 
out to be charming, with the grace and 
beauty that all may appreciate, the old 
fashioned people who “know about 
art,” or the sophisticated who have a 
taste for primitivism, or the plain, poor 
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people who just love the Blessed Lady. 
With the years, I think the statue will 
be loved more and more. 

At the beginning of my stay there, I 
had also puttered with metal stations of 
the cross, which might be made by en- 
listing the codperation of the machine 
shop. None of those schemes worked 
out. Since Benjamin did so well with his 
carving, Alfonso and I finally decided 
to get him started on wooden stations as 
soon as he had finished the Saint Joseph 
statue. Alfonso, who was born in Ma- 
nila and had spent his whole childhood 
in the Philippines, really knew what the 
church needed better than I, a stranger. 
He next got Benjamin to carve a large 
crucifix (plate 7) to be placed near the 
confessional, and a beautiful coffin for it. 
The crucifix is made so that the figure 
of Christ can be taken down from the 
cross on Good Friday (the arms move on 
pivots) and exposed in the coffin for the 
ceremonies of the Santo Intierro, a Span- 
ish custom. 

This crucifix is, in my opinion, the 
best of Benjamin’s fine work. It is truly 
moving and beautiful. Naturally he 
wanted to carve a beard on it. But his 
attempt at a beard on the Saint Joseph 
statue had been one of his least satis- 
factory efforts. So I am glad we man- 
aged to prevail upon him to forget the 
beard, in fact not even to attempt mak- 
ing the Christ look “white” or even 
Jewish. Benjamin had never seen a Jew. 

There is of course plenty of good prec- 
edent in early Christian art for a beard- 
less Christ, and besides, it seems sensible 
enough in the Philippines. But it caused 
much discussion. ‘‘We have never seen 
anything like this before,’? came as a 
refrain. ‘‘Neither have I,”’ was my stock 
reply. I told Benjamin this might be 
unique now, but pretty soon people 
would come from all over to admire and 
copy it if it was good. And then discus- 
sions would veer to what Christ would 
have looked like had He been born in 
the Philippines instead of in Bethlehem 
of Juda. From the baptistry where I 
was engrossed with glass and cement, I 
could hear Benjamin carving in the 
shade of the church porch and holding 
the fort against a barrage of arguments 
from his steady circle of onlookers. True, 
Christ was born a Jew, not a Filipino, 
but He was born, died on the cross and 
rose again triumphantly for all Filipinos 
as well as for the rest of the world. (Saint 
Peter says: ‘You are a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood, a consecrated nation, 
a people God means to have for himself. 
It is yours to proclaim the exploits of 


the God who has called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light. Time was 
when you were not a people at all, now 
you are God’s people. Once you were 
unpitied, and now his pity is yours.”) 
Seeing Christ suffer on the cross as a 
Filipino may help us see Him suffer in 
our neighbors, and to love them as we 
claim we love Him. To my mind, the 
nobility of the crucifix is an exact ex- 
pression of the carver’s own serene and 
honest character. 


"THE CHURCH work was beginning 
to take shape. Benjamin got up his 
courage and recommended a friend also 
gifted at artistic work. To Arcadio 
Anore then fell the job of engraving 
brass plates to decorate the pulpit (see 
plate 9) and font. The pulpit was of 
concrete, poured in an unlikely pattern 
of five panels. How to fit the four evan- 
gelists on that? Well, everything worked 
itself out perfectly, with two evangelists 
and their respective beasts on the sides, 
and Christ, the sun of justice, in the 
middle. The font was poured of con- 
crete also, in the traditional eight-sided 
pattern. Here Arcadio engraved eight 
small brass plates showing the seven 
days of creation and the “eighth day” 
— the day of rebirth, the new creation, 
premise of the resurrection, the rising of 
that sun that knows no setting. 

While all this was going on, we had 
finally been advised by Ralph Mayer 
of New York to use Carbide and Car- 
bon’s ethyl silicate 40 as a painting 
medium. According to all accelerated 
tests, the silicate could successfully be 
used to paint on new cement, and 
should withstand the warm humid at- 
mosphere of the islands. So a load of it 
was steaming its way across the lonely 
Pacific waters. Eventually it cleared the 
customs in Manila and found its way to 
our remote outpost. A ball mill had 
been constructed in the work sacristy, 
to grind fresh supplies of paint every 
morning for the day’s use. Alfonso had 
outlined his design on the sanctuary 
wall and ceiling. All was in readiness. 
At last it was going to be possible to 
start painting. 

These, too, were exciting days. Grind- 
ing paint started every morning (the 
ball mill was noisy) directly the 5.45 
mass was finished. By that time we had 
acquired a crew of four regular men to 
paint. This was eventually increased to 
six. This local help proved most encour- 
aging and inspiring. They picked up the 
idea in no time and carried it along 
with real spirit. Up on the scaffolding, 
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in the airless light well under the tower, 
it was dripping hot in spite of the elec- 
tric fan’s efforts at circulating the sili- 
cate and rectified alcohol fumes. But the 
work went on steadily till sundown 
about 6.30 in the evening. 

The warm, soft, and moist atmosphere 
of the Philippines makes plants shoot 
up with a thrifty vigor which we up 
north know only for a few rapid weeks 
in Spring. There, the earth is covered 
at all times with an energetic growth 
of generous green things of every de- 
scription. In other-worldly colors, there- 
fore — pinks, yellows, oranges, violets, 
blues — Alfonso painted the Blessed 
Trinity and the economy of Redemp- 
tion (plate 9). God so loved the world, 
Saint John tells us, that He gave up 
His only-begotten Son so that those 
who believe in Him may not perish 
but have eternal life. From above, the 
Father’s flaming hands descend to give 
His Son to the world. Christ is the 
Father’s eternal image. He sits in tri- 
umph over sin and death (the snake 
and skull of traditional symbolism). 
He came to bring fire on the earth; 
His Sacred Heart is aflame and His 
arms extended with love. 

As you look in from the porch, all the 
perspective of the building is seen to 
focus on the Sacred Heart. This, I 
think is very successful. Even from the 
road and from the railroad tracks be- 
yond it, the figure of Christ calls through 
the open door under the mosaic fagade. 
As you enter the nave, you reach a point 


where the light well under the tower 


becomes visible. There, the white de- 
scending dove (plate 12) represents the 
pentecostal Spirit of God’s love with 
outspread wings hatching the new crea- 
tion. Four angels (one of them is show- 
ing on plate 12) are blowing their 
trumpets to raise the dead on the Last 
Day. In the front alcoves of the ceiling, 
Saints Peter and Paul in traditional 
likeness and some angels are holding the 
glorified instruments of the Passion 
(plate 12). On either side of Christ, are 
Saint Joseph and our Lady (plate 10) 
and the two Saint Johns (plate 11). 
The front beam is, to my mind, the 
part in which the execution did not 
perhaps live up to the excellence of the 
idea. The traditional eye in the triangle 
shows, of course, the providence or 
foreknowledge of God. He knows all of 
us whose names are written in the book 
of life, though the book (a huge yellow 
scroll held up by two big hands) is 
sealed with seven seals which will not be 
broken for us till the Last Day when 
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Saint Paul tells us God will pass judg- 
ment through Jesus Christ on the hidden 
thoughts of man. Meanwhile it is not 
for us to judge our neighbor’s motives. 
“Judge nobody and you will not be 
judged; condemn nobody and you will 
not be condemned; forgive and you 
will be forgiven,” says Saint Luke, re- 
lating the sermons of Jesus. There is a 
wealth of meaning on that beam, yet, 
somehow, it may be the difficult juxta- 
position of eye, triangle, circle, and 
scroll, that obscures the tremendous 
book of life and its implacable seals. 
On each side of the scroll, a fiery angel 
face is painted at the end of the two 
moveable beams coming through from 
the sanctuary. One holds the coals of 
burning fire, the other, the scales of 
justice. 

A number of people here in the States 
have told me that they don’t like the 
sanctuary decoration; they are upset 
by the brightness of the colors, or they 
say the patterns are confusing. To me, 
the important thing about it is not this 
or that artistic detail, but rather what 
the painting means. And this is best 
experienced at mass. When you are on 
your knees, praying, and your mind is a 
thousand miles from petty aesthetic 
sophistry, and the sacred canon of the 
mass is moving from its climax to its 
majestic conclusion, and then you look 
up unawares, why, suddenly you see the 
immense painted figure of Christ. Per 
ipsum et cum ipso et in ipso. . . . In the 
same way when you lift up your head at 
the offertory — Veni sanctificator omnip- 
otens . . .— you look, and there on 
the wall is the Holy Spirit rushing down 
from heaven, a painted sign that He 
heard us and has invisibly come to bless 
our gifts. 

Our poor gifts, they are so puny 
upon the altar — the Canon repeats it 
at every turn—in the tremendous 
presence of God. We repeat it in the 
sacred words, but, lest we still miss the 
point, the very size of the painting im- 
presses it simultaneoulsly through our 

eyes. Still, because God is so good, He 
does not refuse our worthless gifts, and 
they are not overwhelmed, but instead, 
through Christ, they are sanctified at 
the one point where God’s love is fo- 
cused upon them. This is the place of 
‘honor to which all eyes are constantly 
drawn back. In all these ways the paint- 
ing functions as it should, which is 
doubtless the reason why Father Rein- 
hold was so enthusiastic about it. The 
sacred canon of the mass unfolds to the 
accompaniment of architecture and 


painting. That is, of course, only the 
way it should be. But actually I cannot 
remember many churches where this is 
the case. 

Well, the work was going on apace 
now. While Alfonso was covering the 
sanctuary with an ever more refined 
work of brilliant flame, I started doing 
mosaic all over again. Now that the 
fagade had acquired a soft richness, the 
rest of the building looked a little drab 
and mechanical in comparison. The 
tower being the most important feature 
of this church — right over the altar — 
it seemed the decent thing to do to 
decorate it too. I am glad this came to 
us only as an afterthought, because by 
this time I was no longer fumbling so 
with the mosaic. Thus, to the more im- 
portant place came in due time the 
better work. At first I had thought of 
putting the dream of Saint Joseph 
(Matt. i, 18) and the flight into Egypt 
(Matt. ii, 13) on the two tower panels, 
but later, by a gradual process I do not 
remember, it turned out to be the 
Epiphany (Matt. ii, 1) on the west side, 
and the Christ Child teaching the 
Doctors (Luke ii, 41) on the east side 
(plate 1), Saint Joseph appears in both 
panels, of course. And Christ is shown 
as King of Kings and Teacher of Teach- 
ers. 

Alfonso was always afraid I would not 
have enough to do. With evident relief 
and satisfaction I had now said good- 
bye to old broken bottles and to cut and 
lime-eaten fingers. I was definitely 
through with mosaic, and struggling 
instead with a bronze crucifix for the 
altar. He persuaded me that there 
would be plenty of silicate left and 
that the outside back wall behind the 
sanctuary needed a bright outdoor 
painting. So a scaffolding was put up 


and my crew and I moved out there. 
Despite the good humored sarcasm of 
the passers by, who thought us sissies — 
“Easy is the work!’ they said (person- 
ally I am convinced it was sour grapes) 
—we painted the Last Supper and 
Pentecost (plate 8). 

In this way six of the sacraments had 
already been represented: marriage, 
the last anointing, baptism, holy orders, 
the eucharist, and confirmation. There 
remained sacramental penance. There 
just happened to be a little wall on the 
west of the porch forming the outside of 
the confessional. There I quickly painted 
the story of the prodigal son in twelve 
small frames. 

And now it was time to leave. Most 
of the work was done. We had big 
prehistoric shells for holy water fonts. 
There were benches, altar linens, a 
credence table, candlesticks, a brass 
wire sanctuary lamp, a crucifix con- 
trived by the most unorthodox lost-wax 
method. But it seemed sad to think that 
the men who had been helping us so 
faithfully should be left with no more to 
do. The work must go on. So Romolo 
was left in charge of putting up twenty- 
four small panels of mosaic to water- 
proof the hollow concrete blocks just 
under the clerestory windows. Arcadio 
still had the baptismal font plates to 
finish. As for Benjamin, he was com- 
missioned to carve two more statues, 
one of Saint Michael, the other of 
Saint Raphael. Since then, word has 
come that he has also made some small 
crucifixes for the confessional and 
carved a whole crib set with lots of ani- 
mals for Christmas. And the choir is also 
carrying on. They wrote that midnight 
mass was a real success and holy week 
observed with full ceremonies. Deo 
Gratias. 


Mexico Moves a Rock 


RoBERT D. RAMSEY 


OME four and a half centuries ago 

when Hernan Cortez and a hand- 
ful of friars brought the Catholic faith 
to Mexico, they gave it to a nation of 
artists, craftsmen, and builders. The 
resultant fusion produced, for a time, 
the most stupendous, as well as some of 


the most beautiful ecclesiastical art the 
world has ever known. 

This year, almost concurrently with 
the first international congress of cath- 
olic artists in Rome, Catholic Mexico 
took a week-long look at her own cur- 
rent activities in the field of religious 
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art. In a well-planned convention, spon- 
sored by the subsecretariate for art of 
Pax Romana and the Association Fray 
Alonzo of Vera Cruz, the delegates met 
and, with no little audacity, shattered 
a few ivory towers. 

Opening the doors to modern art, 
with a keynote reading of the Holy 
Father’s encyclical, Mediator Det, the 
delegates proceeded to declare boldly 
that if there were not a sufficient num- 
ber of ‘“‘authentic” artists within the 
Faith, these must be sought outside it. 
The delegates further felt that the old 
mosaic of ideas had been shattered and 
specialization had driven wedges into 
the age-old solidity of the art of the 
Church. By initiating separate cate- 
gories (painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture; the fine arts and the minor arts) 
man’s dickering had laid waste the 
entire latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as far as liturgical art was con- 
cerned. The unity was gone. 

Not a little of the blame was accepted 
by the architect-delegates of the con- 
vention. It was to be admitted, they 
said, that architecture, during the past 
fifty years, had fallen sadly short of its 
heritage; it had gradually forgotten its 
function as coérdinator of all the arts 
and had become a prodigal ego. 

The delegates, however, entertained 
no doubts. that what had been could 
be again. The culture that produced a 
Plateresque fusion of sculpture and ar- 
chitecture and that had once integrated 
Mexico’s ancient mural heritage with 
the art of the builder, was by no means 
dying. One excellent proof lay in En- 
rique de la Mora’s church of La Puri- 
sima at Monterrey. 

The rock of indifference, which had 
so far seemed too big to move, was 
rolling down hill. In its place stood 
some rather weighty considerations: first 
that architecture be recognised as the 
organizer of the arts and, second, that 
a sound statement of artistic truth be 
re-determined and acted upon. With 
such ideas and a fair number of already 
built “modern” churches, Mexico bade 
fair to further anchor herself as the seat 
of a new movement in the arts... 
and she knew it. “We stand at the 
point of departure into an era of re- 
surgence for Christian art,” remarked 
the moderator, Father Pardenas IIlanes, 
S,): 
Whether all this convention activity 
has set off a chain reaction remains to 
be seen. One thing is now evident. An 
old rock has become conspicuous by its 
absence. 
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ART IN MEDIAEVAL FRANCE 987- 
1498. A Study in Patronage. By Joan Evans. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $15.50. 

Few writers succeed in conveying, as 
Miss Evans does, the intimate and vital 
relationship that exists between the art 
of a period and its history. All too many 
histories of art, when they are not mere 
catalogues, treat art as though it de- 
veloped by some intrinsic principle of 
its own without reference to environ- 
ment; or, if a certain historical back- 
ground is provided, it appears as a 
stage-setting rather than a vital ele- 
ment in the production of the art. ‘“‘We 
falsify history,’ Miss Evans rightly says, 
“if we regard any kind of art as a series 
of specimens ranged in a museum, im- 
personal and without reason or back- 
ground.” But we also falsify the art 
itself — notably mediaeval art. Even 
to-day the individualism and subjectiv- 
ism of modern art have not quite been 
able to destroy the vital link between 
art and society. But in the middle ages 
the link was both real and vigorous. 
‘Art for Art’s sake” and “‘Art as a con- 
scious experience”’ were then slogans un- 
heard of, theories undreamed of; the 
social character of art was dominant. 
Whatever remains to be said on the side 
of technique and aesthetics, the art of 
mediaeval France is certainly best por- 
trayed as the expression of a society and 
as a mirror of the society for which it 
was produced. This is precisely what 
Miss Evans set out to do, and she has 
accomplished her task admirably. It 
would not have been possible without 
her wide knowledge of mediaeval his- 
tory, especially of France; it would have 
been less perfect without her warm hu- 
manism, in the full sense of the word. 
A reader cannot fail to sense her love of 
human beings, her interest in and feel- 
ing for their ideals, their loves, their 
worship, as well as their foibles, short- 
comings, and aberrations. 

In accomplishing her purpose, Miss 
Evans has given us a most beautiful 
book. She has likewise given us one 
that is unique in the literature dealing 
with mediaeval art in France. No book 
in English can compare with hers for 
the comprehensiveness of its scope; none 
in French quite equals it. To treat of 
monastic churches representing a va- 
riety of religious orders, of cathedral 
and collegiate churches, of parish 
churches and chapels; to treat of castles 
and town-houses, of guild-halls and 


public buildings; to deal not only with 
their architecture and with monumental 
decoration like sculpture, painting, and 
stained-glass, but to include sections on 
the minor arts of enameling, gold and 
silver work, tapestry, manuscript illu- 
mination, furniture and plate; to do all 
this in a book whose text runs to but 
300 pages, without ever being merely 
superficial, is indeed a tour de force. The 
specialist in any one field will of course 
not expect, in so general a work, a full 
treatment of his own particular matter; 
he may, nevertheless, be surprised at 
the abundant references to more de- 
tailed information. The mediaevalist 
will be grateful for a well integrated 
picture of a vast panorama; the non- 
mediaevalist will delight in a charming 
introduction to one of the most attrac- 
tive aspects of the middle ages. 

The grouping of materials is original. 
The author takes the different classes of 
society — monks, bishops, canons, friars, 
kings, nobles, citizens, and the rest — 
and describes under these headings the 
art that was created to meet their needs. 
Certain works of art come, as a result, 
to be distributed in a novel way. To take 
but one example, churches are not 
lumped together in a traditional sec- 
tion on “ecclesiastical architecture,”’ but 
are considered separately according as 
monks, bishops, kings, great magnates, 
merchant princes, or burgesses commis- 
sioned them. Castle chapels, therefore, 
and saintes chapelles find a natural place 
alongside the other works of art for 
which royal and aristocratic patronage 
was chiefly responsible, while town 
churches are ranged with town dwell- 
ings, guild-halls, and communal build- 
ings. Freshness of treatment results, and 
the grouping does, on the whole, corre- 
spond to the historical realities of the 
time. Certainly it is justified in a work 
whose sub-title is “A Study in Patron- 
age.” Nevertheless, one inevitable con- 
sequence is to obscure the very consid- 
erable influence that radiated from the 
greater churches — cathedral, collegi- 
ate, and monastic — upon the smaller 
ones of the vicinity, an influence that is 
felt especially in France, where an inde- 
pendent type of parish church is not 
achieved to the same extent as in Eng- 
land, and where parish churches are 
like miniatures of the neighboring ca- 
thedrals. ‘ 

The book is full of interesting and ar- 
resting details. Repeatedly we are re- 
minded of the rich coloring typical of 
mediaeval art, of which nevertheless we 
so easily lose sight. The grey ghosts that 
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remain of mediaeval castles are cer- 
tainly not calculated to recall their bril- 
liant pristine colors; churches, too, and 
other buildings that survive have long 
since lost their original polychrome ef- 
fect, and the work of restoration has — 
mercifully perhaps — refrained in most 
cases from attempting to reproduce it. 
The prevailing prejudice against apply- 
ing color to carved stone is now so gen- 
eral that we are somewhat surprised to 
learn how much stone was painted in 
the middle ages. Again we forget, until 
a Miss Evans recalls it, the ‘“‘portable” 
character of later mediaeval art, at 
least in so far as the minor arts are con- 
cerned. The aristocrats of the four- 
teenth century, though they might 
always inhabit a settled castle, led a 
nomadic life; they moved from castle to 
castle, or stopped in their town-houses. 
The lords and ladies of France needed 
not the furniture of a permanent abode 
but furnishings that could be easily 
transported from place to place in the 
baggage-wagon; hence the popularity 
of tapestries, embroidered hangings, 
small ornaments, plate; hence, too, the 
particular type of furniture. 

Intriguing tidbits like these could be 
multiplied from Miss Evans’ book. 
Readers of LirurcicaL ARTs, however, 
may be more interested in the light 
thrown by mediaeval practice on prin- 
ciples that flow from the very nature of 
art itself and are valid for all times. 
Some of them have been discussed re- 
peatedly in these pages in connection 
with present-day art. 

To describe the architecture and 
other applied arts of the middle ages as 
predominantly functional may be to 
introduce a controversial word that now 
has strong overtones; nevertheless, if 
the term can be used to describe a ra- 
tional, logical and entirely realistic pre- 
occupation with the function that a 
building or object of art is to serve, 
then it does apply admirably to the 
greater part of mediaeval art, especially 
in its best periods. The variety in 
plan and character of the churches of 
different religious orders is a case in 
point. Since the whole framework of 
the Benedictine day reposed on the 
obligation of liturgical prayer, it is little 
wonder that the chief development in 
Benedictine churches should regularly 
be at the east (choir) end where the 
monks sat. For them the choir was the 
vital centre of the church, and the high 
altar was the heart of the choir and the 
chief reason for its being. With perfect 
consistency, therefore, the decoration 


of their churches was always richest 
around the high altar. If, moreover, the 
particular building happened at the 
same time to be a pilgrimage church, 
the needs peculiar to it resulted logi- 
cally in modifications of the traditional 
plan: ambulatory, radiating chapels, 
and a spacious aisled nave became in- 
dispensable and were provided for. 
Franciscans, on the other hand, being 
primarily missionaries, were not, like 
the Benedictines, attached to a place; 
hence settled establishments with fine 
buildings were not a part of the Fran- 
ciscan scheme. They achieved no char- 
acteristic plan and no typical features 
in their churches. Dominicans, too, 
were friars and nomads; but the em- 
phasis with them on the dissemination 
of learning imposed a need not felt by 
the other friars; as a result, a building 
designed for preachers was evolved in 
which the pulpit became the focal point 
of the church. 

A similar functional relationship is 
observable in the minor arts. Miss 
Evans notes that once a church’s re- 
quirements in such things as enamels, 
metal-work, and the like are filled from 
the shops of Limoges and Paris, they 
take on the character of travail de série. 
Even when they are specially ordered, 
they show little originality. Formerly 
such works had usually been produced 
in the monastic workshop and a greater 
degree of originality seems to have re- 
sulted when the work was done ‘‘on 
the job” or close to it. There was 
achieved in this case, too, something of 
the organic integration that marks the 
best periods and that disappeared with 
the arbitrary and highly personal 
donors’ art” of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, most of which was 
ordered according to the taste of the 
giver from enamelers and goldsmiths 
at a distance. Perhaps we have here an 
argument in favor of employing local 
artists whenever possible. 

A passing remark of Miss Evans’s in 
regard to the beautifully carved figure 
of Christ from the crucifixion group at 
Champmol is a vivid reminder that the 
proposed situs of a work of art may sen- 
sibly affect the conception. “A mag- 
nificent piece of sculpture,” she ob- 
serves, “a little exaggerated in treat- 
ment, since it was to be seen from below 
at a considerable distance.” Shades of 
the competition of some years ago for a 
statue of Christ, the Light of the World! 

It would be interesting to know to 
what extent ecclesiastical authorities 
gave precise directions to artists in the 


middle ages. There is no reason why 
Miss Evans should have dealt with this 
problem. Nevertheless, she alludes to it 
just often enough to be tantalizing. A 
few sparse gleanings may be gathered. 
Where it is question of a sacred subject, 
the right of authority to legislate about 
its composition or to determine it from 
tradition is unquestioned, but it is also 
clearly recognized that the art of the 
composition is the affair of the artist. 
Lack of originality in early romanesque 
sculpture, which copied so regularly 
from existing works of art, is not due to 
any restraint placed on the artists by 
superiors but simply to lack of skill. 
Once the sculptors acquired sufficient 
skill, they created their own versions of 
a subject; and as this capacity increased, 
there was a growing use of text only 
rather than illustration to provide them 
with a model. This was to leave a great 
deal to the initiative and ingenuity of 
the artist. In representations used in 
the great cathedrals, the bishop or the 
canons regularly chose the subject and 
drew up the iconographic scheme. Be- 
yond that, it was the affair of the artist 
who would choose from his personal 
repertory of designs or produce fresh 
ones to meet the particular needs. Often 
enough it was a sketch submitted by the 
artist that served as a basis for the con- 
tract. Constructive originality declined 
noticeably in the later gothic imagery. 
This may be due in part to the growing 
habit of buying from the shops, but it is 
also due to the fact that donors’ and 
patrons’ ideas were being imposed more 
and more upon the artists. An example 
is cited of a contract from the mid- 
fifteenth century in which the patron 
decides every last detail for the artist. 

Miss Evans moves with such assur- 
ance in things of the middle ages and 
with such sympathy and understanding 
in matters ecclesiastical that one is all 
the more conscious of the few inaccura- 
cies that have crept into her work. It is 
particularly surprising to find her with 
all her intimate knowledge of Cluniac 
life referring to ‘‘the Benedictine vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience.” 
Of these three, only obedience was 
taken explicitly by the monks of Saint 
Benedict, along with the other two that 
are characteristically theirs: stability 
and conversio morum. Poverty and chastity 
were included implicitly, but they did 
not—nor do they even yet — form 
part of the traditional Benedictine vow 
(cf. Cuthbert Butler, Benedictine Monach- 
ism, London, 1924). It is therefore mis- 
leading to refer to “the Benedictine vows 
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of poverty, chastity, and obedience.” 
The authorship of the Salve Regina is 
ascribed without reservation to Adhe- 
mar de Monteil, Bishop of Le Puy. 
That he first introduced it into the lit- 
urgy is highly probable, but few now 
hold for his authorship, in spite of the 
statement in the chronicle of Aubry de 
Trois-Fontaines. If Herman the Cripple 
of Reichenau is not himself the author, 
the Swiss or South German origin of 
the hymn is quite certain. On another 
point Miss Evans has been led into 
error by the antiquated and uncritical 
Helyot, whom she uses for the history 
of some of the lesser monastic groups: 
her statement, repeating his, that the 
Blessed Robert d’Arbrissel, founder of 
Fontevrault, was in the year 1100 (!) 
a Doctor of the University of Paris will 
shock those who concern themselves 
with the history of mediaeval univer- 
sities. (Heimbucher or some other re- 
cent authority would have been a safer 
guide for the history of the minor reli- 
gious groups.) Finally, the picture of 
Saint Bernard and his Cistercians is 
altogether too unattractive to pass with- 
out comment. It is surely unfair to say 
of him that “his faith, narrow and 
fanatical, gave charity to the naked and 
starving, but none to those who fol- 
lowed Christ in another fashion than 
his own.” Cistercian life is presented 
without relief as cold, negative, hard, 
and harsh. The order is shown as an 
enemy of the arts, almost as though one 
of the purposes of its existence were to 
destroy the arts. The author’s warm 
sympathy for Cluny, as a result of her 
long and extensive researches into its 
history, would appear to have led her 
to take a definite and not altogether ob- 
jective stand in comparing the two 
orders. 

The Oxford University Press is to be 
congratulated on a typographical job 
of great excellence, but the artistic 
quality of Miss Evans’ own work richly 
merited such a presentation. She has 
chosen her 321 illustrations with metic- 
ulous care, with an eye both to signif- 
icance and to freshness. The reader is 
constantly delighted not only with the 
new material that is reproduced, but 
also with the unusual detail or the un- 
expected angle achieved in that which 
is well known. We have come to expect 
of Miss Evans writing that ranks as 
literature. Nor are we disappointed in 
the present volume. There are charm- 
ing pictures of aspects of mediaeval life 
that show its art in a living setting. One 
of the most successful is the reconstruc- 


tion of a dinner scene in the great hall 
of the ducal palace at Poitiers, but it is 
only one of many. Characterizations of 
Benedictine, Franciscan, Carthusian, 
and other types of religious life are gems, 
as brilliant as they are brief and pene- 
trating. The author can express with 
feeling the beauty and the importance 
of the religious life par excellence that is a 
life of contemplation; yet she can exalt 
in lyric terms the humane influence of 
the lay culture, not primarily concerned 
with religion, that for the first time in 
centuries grew up within the frame- 
work of a Christian civilization in thir- 
teenth century France. Again, with 
equal appreciation of both, she sets in 
effective contrast the religious and sym- 
bolical art of the early middle ages, 
when men sought to express eternal, 
unchanging verities, and the beauty of 
change as it is portrayed in the art of the 
fourteenth century, when men were 
peculiarly sensitive to things’ that were 
lovely because they were not lasting: 
to flowers that fade and to moments 
that cannot endure. 

Few will read the closing sections, 
the “‘End of the Middle Ages,” without 
a certain feeling of nostalgia. The last 
paragraph may well serve as our con- 
clusion: ‘““The world of France after the 
Hundred Years War was still a syn- 
thesis, but a synthesis with its parts no 
longer inevitably bound together. It 
could no longer withstand indefinitely 
the shock of new ideas: ideas that set 
the individual above his position, experi- 
ment above authority, representation 
above symbolism, success above endur- 
ance, glory above redemption. The 
bubble broke; the synthesis disinte- 
grated. Men turned to build another, 
with a basis not of religion but of hu- 
manism.” 

GeorcE B. Fiaurrr, C.S.B., 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada 


ARS HISPANIAE. Historia Universal del 
Arte Hispdnico. Volume VI; PINTURA E 
IMAGINERIA ROMANICAS. By Wal- 
ter W. S. Cook and D. José Gudiol Ricart. 
Madrid: Edition Plus Ultra. 300 pesetas. 

Ars Hispaniae, a history of the art of 
Spain, has now reached the sixth of its 
projected eighteen volumes. This series, 
initiated in 1947, has already achieved 
an enviable reputation based on the 
volumes covering the prehistoric through 
the romanesque period, each of which 
was written by an outstanding scholar 
in the field. . 

This new volume is undoubtedly the 
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most handsome in the series so far. Both 
scholars and laymen will be pleased by 
the fine paper, clear print, and espe- 
cially the wealth and beauty of the 
illustrations. Each of the volumes is 
generously illustrated, but the roman- 
esque includes five color plates which 
record with amazing fidelity the clear, 
strong colors of these Spanish paintings 
with their bright yellows, arresting reds, 
and dark blue-greens, all given an 
added force by the black outlines deline- 
ating the forms and carrying the rhythm 
of the design. The black and white 
plates are numerous and excellent. The 
process used so successfully for the re- 
productions is heliogravure. It is an 
ideal situation when an art-historical 
study of four hundred and four pages 
contains four hundred and forty-four 
illustrations. As in the color plates, 
abundant and well-chosen details focus 
attention on the stylistic qualities; fur- 
thermore general views of the mural 
paintings, altar frontals, and crucifixes 
are shown in situ, which conveys a truer 
notion of their aesthetic value, as well 
as their function in the decoration of 
the romanesque church. ; 

Even those not familiar with the 
Spanish language are given an impres- 
sive and brilliant picture of the material 
presented, which is greatly augmented 
for those who have the advantage of 
reading the texts written by Walter 
W. S. Cook and José Gudiol -Ricart. 
Dr Cook has long been known in this 
country as an outstanding authority on 
the mediaeval art of Spain. His numer- 
ous scientific articles on altar frontals 
and mural paintings have contributed 
greatly to the knowledge of that field. 
Sr Gudiol, the director of the Instituto 
Amatller de Arte Hisp4nico, is a scholar 
well known for his publications not 
only in Spain but also in this country. 

The text, like the pictorial material, 
is so arranged that it falls into two divi- 
sions: the first, mural paintings and 
altar frontals, and the second, the carved 
and painted images, mainly crucifixes 
and madonnas. The architectural sculp- 
ture was treated, together with the ro- 
manesque architecture, in Volume V, 
written by Gudiol and Gaya Nuno. In 
each of these parts, the grouping is geo- 
graphical, so that one travels from Cata- 
lonia to Aragon and even to the Balearic 
Islands. The admirable clarity of the 
organization is equaled by the lucidity 
of the text. Within every province, the 
masters, anonymous as they are, are 
isolated and defined on a stylistic basis. 
Their characteristics are elucidated in 
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terms of the forces that molded them, 
whether this was another medium such 
as illuminated manuscripts, or a foreign 
influence such as Byzantine, German, 
or French art. The iconography, dis- 
cussed generally in the foreword, is de- 
scribed specifically for every work of 
art. Many interesting sidelights are 
thrown on the early history of the 
Church and its liturgy in Spain. 

The larger portion of the book is dedi- 
cated to painting, but the division on 
devotional sculpture deserves special 
notice. It contains pieces of rare spirit- 
ual and stylized beauty, which appeal 
poignantly to our modern taste for the 
abstract. This section, as well as that on 
painting, contains not only the works 
preserved in Spain, but also those in 
New York museums, so that the knowl- 
edge of our own possessions is thus en- 
hanced. Apart from the aesthetic values 
of these works which must move both 
artist and layman alike, the scholar con- 
cerned either with religious or me- 
diaeval art finds assembled here in fine 
reproductions and clear exposition what 
he may have known before only from 
bad reproductions and scattered articles. 

Frances G. Gopwin, 
Queens College, N. Y. 


THE MARY BOOK. Assembled by F. 7. 
Sheed. New York: Sheed & Ward. $4.00. 

The Mary Book is an experience as 
well as a book, an entering into the life 
and mystery and beauty of our Lady 
through great studies of her, great art 
portraying her. One finds in it the the- 
ology, the history, the biography, the 
mission of Mary, her fullness of grace, 
implicit or expressed, compact, avail- 
able to one’s multiplied needs of her. 
With the eclecticism of an expert as well 
as a lover, Frank Sheed has chosen from 
among important books of the past 
twenty-five years selections to meet 
eminently these needs. 

The plan of the book moves from 
Hebrew prototypes of our Lady through 
her own life in time — from the Annun- 
ciation to the Assumption — to her life 
in eternity, as coredemptrix, her life 
with and for us, the generations who 
call her blessed. Among contributors, 
all of whom are distinguished, one can 
choose only according to taste. Scripture 
scholars will like particularly the selec- 
tions from Martindale, Knox, Guitton. 
Lovers of Saint Joseph will know vicari- 
ously his place in Mary’s life through 
Zundel and Claudel. Poets will be grate- 
ful for the songs to our Lady so gener- 
ously included, from Cynewulf to Ches- 


terton. For artists, a dozen rare illustra- 
tions complement the text with graphic 
beauty. Out of such richness no reader 
can miss the illumination of Mary as 
she shines out from these pages. Her 
accessibility informs these lines from 
“A Priest’s Litany” by Henri Godin, to 
cite one example for many: 


From forgetting those who suffer; 

From spiritual selfishness; . 

From having no sickness to suffer from, no 
griefs, no disappointments; 

From seeing all the difficulties when under- 
taking any work; 

From getting used to my Mass, to Jesus My God 
in the host; ... 

From lack of confidence in you, deliver me, 
Mary; 

From forgetting to think, to speak of you; 

Above all — above all from not growing in 
your love. 


The Mary Book should in part answer 
these petitions. 

A review of it for LirurcicaL ARTs 
should advert, at least, to the fine jacket 
by Jean Charlot with the Epiphany and 
the Pieta, the opening and closing of 
our Lady’s public life, so to say, as 
themes for front and back covers. 

Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., 
Saint Mary’s College, 
Holy Cross, Indiana 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Paul Heinisch. Translated by 
William Heidt. Collegeville, Minnesota: 
the Liturgical Press. $5.00. 

In 1940 Dr Paul Heinisch, the world- 
renowned German Catholic Old Testa- 
ment scholar, published Theologie des 
Alten Testaments as the first supplemen- 
tary volume of the Catholic collection 
of commentaries called the Bonner Bibel. 
Nine years later he revised the work 
completely, adding two new chapters 
and bringing the bibliography up to 
date. Due to conditions of post-war 
Europe, the German publication of this 
revision had to be deferred. Dr. Heinisch 
generously turned over his manuscript 
to Father Heidt of Saint John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. The English 
translation is therefore the first edition 
of the revised work. The original work 
was hailed as filling, in a very satisfac- 
tory manner, a long-felt want in Catho- 
lic biblical literature. This revised edi- 
tion fills an even greater need. It is the 
first Catholic work of its kind in English. 

The author distinguishes between a 
“History of the Religion of Israel” and 
a “Theology of the Old Testament.” 
The former would treat of the divine 
revelation to Israel viewed in its chrono- 
logical and cultural setting, and dwell 


principally on the people’s reaction to 
God’s intervention in their history. The 
latter is a systematic presentation of the 
religious teachings which God gave 
Israel through the inspired authors of 
the Old Testament. Actually the reli- 
gious teaching of the Old Testament 
cannot be taken out of its historical 
setting without distortion. Father Hein- 
isch recognises this and is careful to 
indicate the progressive character of 
the Old Testament revelation. His dis- 
tinction is a pedagogical device to facili- 
tate a brief, clear, systematic presenta- 
tion of the doctrinal and moral teach- 
ing contained in the whole Old Testa- 
ment. The enormous compilation of 
biblical references is a witness to the 
thoroughness of the author’s scholar- 
ship. Father Heidt is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellence of his transla- 
tion. 

Seminarians will welcome this book 
as an invaluable reference work. Profes- 
sors of theology will find it useful for 
checking on the probative force of the 
Old Testament texts cited by their 
manuals in the scripture proof of theo- 
logical theses. All who love and read 
the Scriptures will profit by this clear, 
brief presentation of Old Testament 
theology, which brings home strikingly 
the superiority of Israel’s religion over 
all the religions of antiquity and, at the 
same time, the inferiority of the incom- 
plete revelation of the times of prepara- 
tion to the truth that has been brought 
to us by Christ our Lord. 

RICHARD KuGELMAN, C.P. 
Saint Michael’s Monastery, 
Union City, New Jersey 


LIVING THE MASS; The Ordinary of 
the Mass and Ordinary of Life. By F. Des- 
planques. Translated by Sister Mary Con- 
stance. Westminster, Maryland: Newman 
Press. $2.75. 

Not long after the encyclical, ““On the 
Mystical Body at Worship,” had made 
its appearance, this reviewer was in- 
vited to speak on it to a community of 
Sisters. Afterwards one of them came 
forward and left in my hands a small, 
paper-covered booklet, with words to 
the effect that the dynamism of the 
papal message is here presented in short 
and easy words. It bore a title which I 
translate literally: Meditations: The Mass 
of Those Not Priests. The work of the 
practiced Parisian Jesuit, Francois Des- 
planques, the booklet was then circulat- 
ing in some 130,000 Copies. 

Father Desplanques’s little medita- 
tions on the mass, and the interpenetra- 
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tion of the ordinary of the mass and the 
ordinary of life, yours, mine, any one’s, 
have been bursting (there is hardly a 
more moderate word) in the French 
since 1940. They fell in time into the 
hands of a convalescent Sister of Char- 
ity, and her need to share this treasure 
drove her to translate the whole. The 
Newman Press now presents it in beauti- 
ful typography. 

The Trappist Father Raymond, at 
the end of an eleven page foreword, 
throws all apology aside in saying: “If 
this foreword seems volcanic, blame the 
book; for to enter into the spirit of the 
work is to enter into the presence of 
God. . . . The author has made time 
stop and given us a sense of that ‘per- 
petual present’ which is eternity; for he 
links the mass now being offered by you 
and me and the entire Mystical Body of 
Christ, not only with the first mass ever 
offered . . . yes, and with the last mass 
to be said just before the trump of 
doom.” 

For Catholics generally perhaps no 
reading on the mass will be so helpful as 
Living the Mass. 

GERALD ELLarp, S.J., 
Saint Mary’s College, 
Saint Mary’s, Kansas 


ROMANESQUE FRESCOES. By Edgar 
Waterman Anthony. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. $25.00. 

This book would be important if only 
for its scope, as it presents for the first 
time a complete history of romanesque 
mural painting with almost every monu- 
ment illustrated. Its value is increased 
by the conscientious scholarship that 
went into its making. Corresponding to 
the five hundred illustrations, usually 
two on a page, there are two hundred 
pages of well-organized text. 

The text itself is in two parts: an intro- 
duction which is concerned with the 
sources and general characteristics of 
mediaeval art, and a section which 
deals specifically with the individual 
murals. 

In his approach, Dr Anthony has 
been influenced by the philosophy of 
Professor Charles Rufus Morey, as he 
acknowledges in the introduction. In 
accordance with this theory of the origin 
of mediaeval art, he illustrates the clas- 
sical paintings and early Christian man- 
uscripts contributing to the evolution of 
the monumental romanesque style. In 
addition the author discusses the his- 
torical events which lead up to the 
formation of the new manner. After a 
brief account of the techniques, an- 


notated to permit the interested student 
to pursue the problem further, the de- 
scription of the existing murals follows, 
arranged according to countries and 
schools. The text for each section in- 
cludes a clear iconographic character- 
ization as well as an indication of their 
style. 

In addition to the famous frescoes in 
Italy, Germany, Austria, France, Spain, 
England, and Scandinavia, the material 
includes little-known paintings, buried 
until now in regional publications, yet 
of the utmost importance not only to the 
history of frescoes but that of mediaeval 
art. 

Of special value is Dr Anthony’s de- 
tailed report of the color scheme of every 
mural, particularly as it was decided not 
to attempt to reproduce in color — an 
impossible undertaking for five hundred 
illustrations — and a dangerous one if 
the result has only the virtue of being 
colored rather than true to the original, 
as is so often the case in recent art publi- 
cations. It would, however, have been 
desirable if some illustrations for the 
murals could have been re-photographed 
for this publication. The author, as he 
stated himself in the foreword, was 
forced to rely on the photographs avail- 
able. Certain material the reader will be 
able to find reproduced in color in The 
Romanesque Wall Paintings in France, with 
a foreword by Paul Henry Michel, in 
the Editions du Chéne, Paris, 1941, and 
Professor Walter W. S. Cook’s recent 
book, Spanish Romanesque Wall Paintings 
(Ars Hispaniae, Volume VI, reviewed 
in this issue). The contrast in color 
schemes in these two countries is ex- 
traordinary. The clear, brilliant color of 
Spain, more familiar to us in manu- 
scripts than in the frescoes, is strikingly 
unlike the warm and subtly muted tones 
in France. The difference of these colors 
is in itself indicative of the different 
sources and intent of the styles. The au- 
thor, aware of this, supplies us with this 
information which is quite inaccessible 
to most scholars. 

Dr Anthony would have been very 
pleased to see this volume printed and 
edited as handsomely as has been by the 


_ Princeton University Press, and this is 


largely due to the help and care given it 
by Professor Walter W. S. Cook and 
Professor Charles Rufus Morey, to whom 
the book was dedicated by the author 
who died before he could see the publi- 
cation to which he had devoted so much 
conscientious labor and scholarship. 
Frances G. Gopwin, 
Queens College, New York 


DESIGNING TAPESTRY. By Jean Lur- 
gat. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$4.50. 

In March, 1946, appeared the thirty- 
second ‘“‘cahier” in a series published 
during the five preceding years. This 
series was called Le Point; the pub- 
lisher, Pierre Betx; the place, Lanzac 
par Souillac, (Lot) France. Other “cah- 
iers” of this series dealt with painting, 
sculpture, architecture, the theater, the 
studios of Maillol, Bonnard, Rouault, 
Matisse, Cézanne, the cathedral of 
Strasbourg. . . . These limited editions 
(nearly all out of print) testify to the 
creative vitality of French artists at a 
time of terrible stress. The thirty-second 
“‘cahier” was titled: Aubusson et La Re- 
naissance de la Tapisserie. It contains ad- 
mirable photographs of artisans at work 
on tapestries from designs of some of the 
greatest of French artists, and articles by 
a number of them. 

In 1943, at Souillac, Lurgat wrote his 
own book on tapestry, of which this vol- 
ume, published this year, is a transla- 
tion. It contains fifty-three illustrations 
—examples of antique and modern 
tapestries chosen by the author. The 
text is in the form of a conversation be- 
tween the author and the reader. 

In the discussion of any art which has 
been in decline for a long time it is nec- 
essary to suggest a return to fundamental 
notions, and this Lurgat does when he 
remarks that: “It is then, not an art of 
slender proportions, but an art of a 
monumental order. It must live and be 
seen on a grand scale — like a fresco.” 
And when he alludes to the reproduc- 
tions of easel pictures, which represent 
the decline in the art of tapestry making, 
he states: “Thus it has, of all works, an - 
architectural significance, . . . it soon 
becomes a decisive factor in the appear- 
ance of a building .. .” It follows, 
therefore, that any renaissance of this 
art will come about only by a close col- 
laboration between the architect and 
the painter. 

The author makes some damaging 
comparisons between the art of tapestry 
as exemplified in its highest degree in, 
for example, the “Apocalypse” series at 
Angers, and the decline which dates 
from about 1680. Whether the reader 
will agree that the reproduction, in 
tapestry, of cartoons by Matisse or 
Picasso is really a solution of this age-old 
problem is another matter. At any rate, 
this is a book that can profitably be 
read by those who have a definite in- 
terest in a much neglected art. 


M. L. 
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